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Does Dairying Pay ? 


Prof. C. M. Conner Submits a Six-Year Record of Actual Receipts, Ex- 
penditures and Profits at a Rocky Mount Dairy, and Lets the Figures 


Tell Their Own Story. 


Messrs. Editors: Speaking of dairy- 
in North Carolina, the writer re- 
cently spent a day with a large farm- 
er near Rocky Mount who started 
a small dairy some ten years ago in 
order to supply milk and butter for 
his family. He purchased two cows 
and a heifer and turned them over 
to his wife to manage. In a few 
years he saw she was making some 
profits and began to look into the 
matter. He opened up an account. 
with the herd. All feed and labor 
was charged up and a strict account 
was kept of the sales. The business 
has grown steadily and he has now a 
dairy house equipped with separa- 
tor, churn, ice chest, and other neces- 
sary apparatus. The cream is handled 
according to the best dairy practice 
and the butter finds ready sale at 
30 and 35 cents the year round. The 
following record was taken from his 
books: 


Record of Dairy Herd at Rocky 
Mount, N. C., for Six Years. 


1900. 


Butter sold from twelve 
cows, 3,323 pounds..... $830.75 
Skim milk and manure.... 180.00 
Butter and milk used by 
SEIN ioc. claeve bie oraistace a 90.00 
si a OR REPS $1,100.75 
Cost of feed for 
COWS asso $657.00 
RO oe eae 180.00 
Profits for 1900. 263.75 
Tota] ...«@2,400:75 
1901. 
Butter from fifteen cows 
BES MOUNAE os ose e $1,080.22 
Skim milk and manure.... 225.00 
Milk and butter used by 
NIN OE aig aging (eae 90.00 
ROO ese cee es eas $1,395.22 
Cost of feed for 
Some? =... 3 eas $821.25 
Labor 225.00 
Profits for 1901 348.97 
Total .....$1,395.22 
1902. 
Butter sold from seventeen 
cows, 4,930 pounds..... $1,253.25 
Skim milk and manure... 255.00 
Milk and butter used for : 
COONUW aad ee ae ek 90.00 
TAN aa ad bla lee eal $1,598.25 


CQWG oss cies $930.75 
TAROR .45 semis 300.00 
Profits for 1902. 367.50 


.. $1,598.25 


Total 





1908. 
Butter sold from eighteen 


cows, 5,429 pounds....$1,511.00 
Skim milk and manure.... 270.00 
GWE BONG 66s 85646 e Rois 275.00 
Milk and butter used by 
PUES cco oom ete a ea 90.00 
pi ES, Te Pers Poe pem $2,146.00 
Cost of feed for 
BOWS: <.d0s es $985.50 
PANO. a6 sete Se 415.00 
Profits for 1903. 745.50 
|: ae $2,146.00 
1904. 
Butter sold from nineteen 
cows, 5,525 pounds..... $1,644.70 
Skim milk and manure.... 285.00 
es I ik ale sre one eee 250.00 
Milk and butter used by 
DR ee i cece Biave aise are 90.00 
COE od. o ccc. wa ures $2,269.70 
Cost of feed for 
OOM oc acees $1,040.25 
a ee ae 480.00 
Profits for 1904. 749.45 


2,269.70 
1905. 


Butter sold from twenty- 
two cows, 6,600 pounds. $1,986.05 


Total 


Skim milk and manure.... 330.00 
OCG CNS eee 145.00 
Milk and butter used by 
Cae ok oa ane Aaa 90.00 
RIN ore a $2,551.05 
Cost of feed for 
BOWS. so-0 aiene $1,204.50 
OS a eae 480.00 
Profits for 1905. $66.55 
Tetal. . ¢« $2,551.55 
Summary. 


Total profits in six years. .$3,341.72 
Value of herd of sixty head 


Oe |, Ra er sar see 1,200.00 
Less first cost of 
LY, oe $285.00 
PT a oka ele. weataetalart $4,256.72 
By looking over the figures you 


will see that the gross income per 
head exclusive of manure and prod- 
ucts used by family are above the 
average. The average gross cash in- 
come per head for 1900 was $69; 
for 1901, $72; for 1902, $74; for 
19038, $84; for 1904, $86, and for 
1905, $90. 

The estimate he puts on the value 
of his herd is too low. His cows are 
all high-grade Jerseys and would be 
worth twice the value put on them. 

I merely offer this to show what 
good business methods will do, and 





that dairying may be made to pay 
even as a side issue. 
CHAS. M. CONNER, 
Professor of Agriculture, North Caro- 
lina A. & M. College, Raleigh. 





SOME SUGGESTIONS TO EASTERN 
NORTH CAROLINA FARMERS. 


Jamestown Expositon Opens New 
Opportunities for Dairying and 
Vegetable Growing—Every Farmer 
and Farmer’s Wife Should Attend 
the Institutes. 

Li 


To the farmers of Northeast Caro- 
lina, the Jamestown Exposition pre- 
sents a fine opportunity for diversify- 
ing crops. 

Every kind of table vegetables, 
fresh from the farm, will be in de- 
mand and will command good prices. 
Eggs, poultry, and butter will be in 
ready sale; milk and cream to go in- 
to the great side dish of the times, ice 
cream, will be wanted every day. 

The quick transportation from ev- 
ery county of the northeastern part of 
the State is an inducement to get 
ready to furnish food for the swarms 
of people who must eat at the Exposi- 
tion and in Norfolk next year. 

Where there is a family of workers 
who look into the future and who can 
get their minds away from cotton, to- 
bacco, or peanuts, here is a chance to 
make the farming of 1907 far more 
profitable than to stick to these so- 
called mony crops. 

Ii. 

Aside from the Exposition oppor- 
tunity, I am of the opinion that dairy- 
ing in many counties of Eastern Caro- 
lina will pay far better than any line 
of farming now followed in these 
counties. 

I do not wish to be understood as 
saying that extensive dairy plants 
should be established: I mean dairy- 
ing on the average farm where all the 
family take part in the farm work. 

A family of four persons old 
enough to milk, can handily care for 
twenty to thirty cows, produce all the 
feed for them, milk and churn. The 
income from butter from the bunch 
of cows will amount to much more 
than can be produced by the same 
four persons at any general farm 
work. 

The cities of Norfolk, Lynchburg, 
Richmond, and Washington are hun- 
gry for good clean county butter, and 
the price paid is an inducement to 
look into the matter of furnishing 
them. 

The rich level lands of our eastern 
counties will produce the very best 
foods for dairy cows. Then the ease 
with which feed can be cultivated and 
harvested is a great advantage. Over 
that beautiful land all kinds of im- 
proved tools will work to the very 
best advantage, lessening the cost of 
production and making the work light 
both to man and beast. 


iil. 


I notice that Dr. Butler has ap- 
pointments to hold Farmers’ Insti- 


‘sable 








INDISPENSABLE 
DAIRY 


There is 


TO PROFITABLE 
WORK. 


urgent need of more 
dairies in the South, as The Progres- 
and Mr. C. C. Moore 


have been urging; and there is money 


sive Farmer 
in the business as Professor Conner 
proves on this page. One indispen- 


adjunct to successful dairy 
work, of course, is the cream separa- 
tor, and we hope that a larger num- 
ber of Progressive Farmer readers 
will now look into their advantages 
and 


which they may be purchased. 


investigate the easy terms on 








tutes in many counties. I hope that 
every farmer and his wife in every 
county will attend these great farm- 
ers’ schools. I hope, too, that the 
teachers will advocate the dairy work 
and the many advantages the section 
has for dairying. Forage crops and 
dairying would be a fine subject to 
present at any institute, but especial- 
ly so in the fine section in which the 
institute workers are soon to be. 

Mrs. Farmer, let me insist that 
when the institute day comes in your 
county, you will lay aside everything 
and take the old man with you to the 
institute. Many women do not attend 
because they think it is a men’s gath- 
ering. Not so, madam; you will hear 
much that will help you in your daily 
work and also hear much which you 
can store up and dish out to the old 
man long after he has forgotten what 
he has heard. Please attend the Far- 
mers’ Institute when the day comes. 

The institute workers have done 
much to advance the farming interest 
in Mecklenburg, and everywhere they 
go they will leave seed that will 
sprout and be of help to the com- 
munity. Cc. C. MOORE. 

Mecklenburg Co., N. C. 


Our advertisers are reliable. 
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Stock Foods: The Greatest Gold Brick 
Game Now Worked on the Farmers. 


Accurate Experiment Station 


Tests Show 
$3 Worth of Common Chemicals 
Bran and the Mixture Sold at $800 to $2 


That in Most Cases $2 or 
Added to Ordinary Meal or 
,000 a Ton—How the Mix- 


Are 


tures Are Made and the People Humbugged. 


The farmer buying a gold brick 
has done yeoman service to the hu- 
morist and cartoonist of many years. 
Although the theme is somewhat 
trite and irstances happen a thous- 
and times in the humorist’s fancy to 
once in actual fact, still the farmer’ 
honesty, simplicity and trust in ia 
man nature make him the victim of 
other birds of prey besides the gor- 
geously plumaged buncoer with a 
surprising fund of rural knowledge 
and acquaintances. Gold bricks and 
gold mines are not entirely subjects 
in which the farmer has a chance for 
expert knowledge, and his infrequent 
undoing by such means is not, there- 
fore, greatly to be wondered at. 
When, however, it comes to the every- 
day routine of the farm we should 
not expect him to play so readily into 
the hands of thieves. Yet he does. 
The business firms which object to 
a term so opprobious are doubtless 
quite as respectable as others not 
yet caught at the game, but the in- 
terests of the public will not suffer 
from plain speech. 

Readers of magazines and papers 
of every description are familiar with 
numerous advertisements setting 
forth the astonishing merits of va- 
rious condition powders, condimen- 
tal foods and remedies for farm 
stock. A prosperous locking hen, a 
corpulent hog, a powerful bull, sleek- 
appearing cow or horse, not infre- 
quently illustrates the alluring ad- 
vertisement. Sometimes the same 
proprietary article will make hens 
lay, fatten hogs, increase the flow of 
milk in cows and cure every disease 
known to poultry or any other farm 
stock, and even some ailments of the 
human animal. 


What One “Scientific Stock F 
Made of. 


Thus one stock food, ‘‘a product of 
science prepared by graduates of | 
medicine, pharmacy, and veterinary,” 
will cure all diseases of horses, pre- 
vent loss of cud, bloat, flatulence, 
cure diarrhoea, constipation and rheu- 
matism in cattle, and all diseases of 
swine. This marvelous _ scientific 
compound is shown on analysis to be 
made chiefly of wheat feed and corn, 
with a little mixture of common salt, 


ood” i 


lime, charcoal and Glauber’s salt. All 
that the farmer has to do is to admin- 


ister a very small dose of the won- 
derful mixture to his stock and find 
himself rapidly traveling on the high- 
way to wealth! 

Testimonials, of course, are not 
lacking from enthusiastic farmers 
who have used the magic foods or 
remedies with the most gratifying re- 
sults. There are in the neighbor- 
hood of one hundred and fifty of 
these preparations on the market, all 
of them virtually swindles. Compe- 
tent experimenters in this country 
and in Europe have demonstrated the 


worthlessness of these foods and 
remedies, yet the sale goes on be- 


cause the results of their experiment. 
are unknown to the great farming 
publie. 

Do People Like to be Humbugged? 

The confiding farmer is usually 
assured, as in the instance cited, that 
these condimental foods are prepared 
according to some scientific formula. 
Undoubtedly this is true, but it does 
not belong to the science of agri- 
culture. One element in this formu- 
la is, perhaps, the great American 
showman’s saying, that the public 
likes to be humbugged, or the equally 
classic remark that a sucker is born 


every minute. The other element is 
the venerable dictum of _ politica’ 
economy which instructs the seeker 
after wealth to buy as cheaply 
he can and sell as high 
As the almighty dollar is the su- 
preme interest of our lives, the eost 
of these foods may appropriately be 
mentioned first. 

The variations in the prices of con- 
dimental compounds follow no known 
law, except that, familiar to captains 
of industry, of exacting all the traffic 
will bear. Thus a horse and cattle 
powder containing wheat, oats, sul- 
phur, saltpeter and Epsom salt re- 
tails at 36.3 cents a pound, which is 
precisely $816.75 a ton. The farmer 
knows the price of wheat, but he 
does not know the mysterious drugs 
in the wonder-working food, nor their 
cost. If he did, the horse medicine 
man’s occupation would be gone. 
Mystery always has been the medi- 
cine man’s strong card. 


Adding $3 Worth of Chemicals to 
Wheat Feed and Selling it at $789 
a Ton. 


The farmer knows that wheat feed 
retails at $1.20 per hundred pounds. 
He ought to be told that sulphur is 
quoted at 2 cents and under a pound, 


“as 


as he can. 


saltpeter at 4 cents and less, and 
Epsom salt from 1 to 1.3 cents a 


pound. Less than 5 per cent of this 
horse and cattle powder consisted of 
these inexpensive drugs, yet for this 
insignificant addition, at the most 
representing an outlay of two or 
three dollars a ton, the price is raised 
$789.75. 

This is tolerably high, but it is 
no means the limit of costliness. 
An excellent bulletin (No. 144 of 
the Virginia Experiment Station) 
| quotes one of the best known condi- 
fe powders as bringing $1,600 a 
; ton. This is something of a reduc- 
tion, possibly for quantity, since Bul- 
letin 71, of the Hatch Experiment 
Station at Amherst, Mass., announces 
that this same condition powder, 
(Sheridan’s) retailed at $1 a pound, 
or $2,000 a ton. The purchase of so 
expensive a preparation should cer- 
tainly be justified by very definite 
and pronounced results. What these 
astonishing results are may be re- 
sed for later mention. Others of these 
powders bring $1,000 a ton. 





; by 





What Experiment Station Tests Show 


In the most recent of the bulletins 
dealing with this subject $816.75 is 
the highest priced of the foods an- 
alyzed. Mr. John P. Street, of the 
New Jersey Agricultural Experiment 
Station, has written a very full ac- 
count of this and other analyses in 
Bulletin 184 just issued by that sta- 
tion. Other foods mentioned by him 
vary in price down to 6 cents a 
pound, or $135 a ton. As this low- 
est priced of all the condimental 
foods is made of wheat feed, worth 
at retail $27 a ton, with the addi- 
tion of some pepper and carbonate 
of lime, it would apppear that the 
farmer is paying a somewhat pun- 
gent price for the addition of a little 
of these inexpensive condiments to 
the food of his farm stock. If he 
will substract $27 from $135 he will 
see that something over $100 is the 
least the firms making these medici- 
nal foods charge for their more than 
doubtful services. Another sample 
examined at the New Jersey Experi- 
ment Station was found by Mr. Street 
to consist of a damaged wheat pro- 
duct, over 30 per cent of common 
salt, some carbonate of lime, Epsom 





rat 





salt, carbonate of soda, resin and 
fenugreek—a remedy costing about 
2.5 cents a pound. Pure salt can be 
had for half a cent a pound. The 
price of this mysterious stock food 
was $12.60 per hundred. As the 
wheat feed in it was worthless, Mr. 
Street points out that the compound 
was virtually nothing but adulterated 
salt. 

So much for the exhorbitant price 
of these foods and powders. It re- 
mains to ask whether they do what 
they are sold to do, aside from mak- 
ing large profits for their proprietors. 


Couldn't Find Medical Contents With 
a Microscope. 


So small was the quantity of some 
of the vegetable remedies used in 
certain of the fifty foods examined 
the New Jersey Experiment Sta- 
tion that they could not be identified 
even with the aid of a microscope. 
One might think that whatever else 
the farmer may have to dread he has 
little reason for apprehending an 
overdose of medicine for his stock 
from these medicinal foods. It would 
seem so, and yet the unexpected hap- 
pens here also. 

A Rhode Island farmer, ambitious 
to have his stock well nourished, pur- 
chased a feeding stuff for them. The 
first hen that partook of it promptly 
died, and visions of a nocturnal ene- 
my visited the unsophisticated farm- 
er’s mind. What unfriendly neigh- 
bor could have stealthily poisoned 
the stuff? With this idea troubling 
him he sent the fowl and a sample 
of the food to the Rhode Island Ex- 
periment Station for analysis. This 
finally led to the discovery that the 
food was poisoned when he bought it. 
Analysis showed there was enough 
poison in it to kill an ordinary fowl 
and possibly other farm animals, the 
poison being none other than com- 
mon salt, which, like other poisons, 
is poisonous only in poisonous doses 
When the fact was discovered the 
distributers of the too tonic food ex- 
plained that the salt got in by acci- 
dent. A full account of this incident 
is given in Bulletin 105 of the Agri- 
cultural Experiment Station of the 
Rhode Island College of Agriculture 
and Mechanic Arts. 


Do You Want to Pay $800 a Ton for 
Grit? 

The bases of all these condimental 
foods are more or less common feed- 
ing stuffs which the farmer generally 
has or can easily buy, and at a saving 
of several hundred per cent. Thus, 
the feeding stuffs found in a large 
number otf condimental foods ana- 
lyzed at various experiment stations 
in this country and in Europe are 
found to be wheat feed or bran, corn- 
meal, cottonseed meal, linseed meal, 
barley, rye, oats, rice, gluten feed, 
rape seed, millet seed, flaxseed meal, 
cob meal, malt sprouts, lentils, and 
bean meal. The mineral drugs found 
are common salt, Glauber’s salt, Ep- 
som salt, the carbonates of soda and 
lime, phosphate of lime, saltpeter, 
copperas, antimony, alum and oxide 
of iron or Venetian red, which has no 
medical value and is used apparently 
to disguise by its red color the other 
materials. The vegetable drugs are 
black pepper, cayenne pepper, fenu- 
greek, gentian, ginger, tumeric, 
anise, senna, asafetida, elecampane 
root, blookroot, juniper _ berries, 
liquorice root, resin, coriander seed, 
valerian, lobelia, charcoal, mandrake 
root, sage, oak bark, bayberry bark, 
poplar bark, walnut bark, hemp and 
other herbs. Besides these, other 
miscellaneous substances are _ used, 
like meat, ground bone, dried blood, 
oyster shells, limestone, silicate af 
alumina, weed seeds, mustard hulls, 
cocoa shells, linseed husks, and last 
and by no means to be omitted, that 
old friend of the grocer who must 
make a good profit on sugar—sand. 





The addition of sand to a poultry 
food is not reprehensible, as chickens 
need grit, but $800 a ton is a tolera- 
bly high price to pay for it, as chick- 
ens ordinarily will pick all they need 
of it for nothing. It is fair to state 
that only one out of fifty condimental 
foods was found at the New Jersey 
Experiment Station to use sand as a 
make-weight. Its use in many others 
may be left to the imagination. 
Indeed, 


imagination is necessary 
to believe in the virtues of these 
foods. The faith of their proprie- 


tors in them is touching, very touch- 
ing. As current slang has it, it 
touches the farmer. The wisest coun- 
sel the farmer can get as to their 
use is summarized in these words of 
R. W.-Clothier, chemist of the Kan- 
sas Experiment Station, regarding 
one of the cheaper condimental 
foods: 

“If you have $229 you don’t know 
what to do with, give it to your boy 
and let him use it in obtaining an 
education at an agricultural college 
instead of investing it in a ton of 
condimental stock food worth less 
than linseed meal.”’ 

The same advice applies in meas- 
ure to the commercial feeding stuffs. 
The Rhode Island farmer’s dead hen 
ought to be an elequent sermon. 

In our next number we shall make 
assurance doubly sure by taking up 
carefully conducted Experiment Sta- 


tion reports which show whether 
or not stock foods increased weight 
or health of cattle and other stock. 
——Tilden Sempers, in Watson’s Mag- 
azine. (Reprinted in The Progres- 
sive Farmer by special permission.) 





NOR SERVICE, DURABILITY AND 
ECONOMY, NO COMPOSITION 
ROOFING EQUALS CAREY’S. 


Carey’s Roofing is absolutely proof against 
the hottest rays of the sun, making Carey's the 
ideal root for the Sunny South. 


CAREY ’S Etexibie 
cement ROOFING 


is composed ofa woolen felt base, a highly-tempered 
asphalt body with burlap imbedded in the upper 
surface, the weather side of which is treated with 
our fire-resisting compound. These layers are com- 
pressed into ¢ ompac t. permanently flexible sheets 
that may be easily applied to flat or steep surfaces. 
Our Patent Lap covers and protects nailheads, 
insuring neat, water-proof, wind-proofjoints. 
Write for FREE Sample and Booklet. 
THE PHILIP CAREY MFG. CO. (Est. 1873.) 
48 Wayne Avenue, Cincinnati, om 





_o_- IN 10 HOURS 









BY ‘ONE MAN, with the FOLDING SAWING M CHINE. It 
saws down trees. Folds like a pocket knife. Saws any ne of 
timber on any kind of ground. One man can saw more timber 
withit than 2 menin any other way, and doit easter. Send for 
FREE illustrated catalog, showing latest IMPROVEMENTS 
and testimonials from thousands. First order secures agencye Addr 

@ FOLDING SAWING MACHINE CO 
168-164 E. Harrison Street, Chicago, Ilinots, 


ON ores hundreds of dol- 
lars to you. 


Quick maturing and will make three bales 
per acre. 








Every Planter Write to 


B. W. Hawkins, Nona, Ga. 
for history and descrip- 
tive circular of his 
Extra Prolific Cotton 
and price of seed. It’s 
free; costs you nothing 
to get it and will be 





Our latest machine. 
with improved 
stave cylinder 

hulls and cleans ‘all 
kinds of peas and 
beans without 
breaking or crack- 
ing. Substantially 
built and nicely fin- 
ished. Just what 
every farmer who 
raises peas and 
beans needs. Will 


Write for 

circular and prices; 

also Catalog of Engines, Boilers, Saw Mills 
and Threshers, free for the asking. 


B, FARQUHAR CO., Ltd., York, Pa. 
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How to Make the Cheapest Pork. 


The More Razorbacks You Feed the 
in Good Blooded Animals—A List 
Pork Expense Surprisingly Low. 


Messrs Editors: Nature has made 
no section of our country so suitable 
for swine raising as the South; and 
yet it may be said with equal truth 
that in no section of our country has 
swine raising been so much neglected 
as in the South. 

Thre reasons for this neglect are 
apparent: 

(1) The monopolizing of the farm- 
ers’ attention through exclusive cot- 
ton growing. 

(2) The prevalent belief that swine 
cannot be successfully grown without 
corn. 

(3) The high percentage of in- 
ferior swine kept upon most farms. 


No Use to Do Anything Till You Ger 
Better Blood. 


There are certain types of hogs 
that cannot be fattened or kept in 
reasonably good condition with any 
kind or any amount of feed. There 
are other types which will fatten or 
keep in good condition with an in- 
credibly small amount of feed. The 
former may be described as the long- 
legged, long-snouted, long-haired, 
coarse-boned, razor-back type; the 
latter as the square, blocky, short- 
legged, short-snouted, fine-bonedé 
type to which belong our improved 
Berkshires, Poland Chinas, Duroc 
Jerseys, Essex, and others breeds of 
swine. 


If you are going to raise swine, 
first and above all, get good pure- 


bred or high-grade swine to start 
with. The cheapest and most satis- 
factory plan for the average farmer 
is to select as a foundation herd good 


high-grade sows and a good pure- 
bred boar. By all means have a 


pure-bred boar. 
How to Manage the Herd. 


Breed your sows so that they will 
drop litters in March after the severe 
cold. A month before farrowing the 
sow should receive a liberal allow- 
ance of nutritious feed to properly 
develop the young within her. A 
mixture of wheat middlings and bran, 
rice meal, peas, or oats, supplemented 
with succulent roughage, such as suit- 
able grazing or root crops, will make 
a very satisfactory ration for a brood 


sow. A few days before, and a few 
days after farrowing, the ration 


should be rather light, but thereafter 
it should be gradually increased as 


the young pigs demand more and 
more milk. 
Wean the pigs when about two 


months old. After weaning the young 
pigs should receive all the skim milk 
they will drink for at least a month, 
with wheat middlings or rice meal ad- 
ditional. If there is a lack of skim 
milk wheat middlings may be fed in- 


stead. After the pig has passed his 
third month his main food should 


consist of suitable forage crops. 
The Cheapest Way to Feed. 


Rape (Dwarf Essex) is an ideal 
hog teed, and, when sown in the fall, 
makes excellent late fall and early 
spring grazing. Rape may also be 
sown in the spring. Crimson clover, 
rye, oats and vetch can be used suc- 
cessfully for grazing swine during the 
fall, winter and spring. During the 
early summer Bermuda pasture will 
maintain swine in an excellent grow- 
ing condition. Later in the summer 
grass should be supplemented with 
sorghum and cowpeas, two excellent 
feeds for swine. Sorghum furnishes 
an enormous yield of forage to the 
acre and is highly relished by hogs. 

During November and December, 
when March pigs should be fitted for 
the block, they should be turned on 





to patches of artichokes and Spanish 


More You Lose—Put Your Money 
of Food Crops That Will Make Your 


peanuts, which make an excellent 
combination of feeds, and, moreover, 
have the advantage of enabling the 
hogs to do the harvesting. Sweet 
potatoes and chufas may be fed as 
substitutes for artichokes, but on ac- 
count of the watery condition of the 
potatoes and artichokes, they should 
never be fed alone, but in conjunc- 
tion with more concentrated feeds, 
like peanuts, peas, corn, and grains. 


Folly of Depending on Corn Exclu- 
sively. 


By feeding forage crops in proper 
rotation hogs can be grown and fitted 
without any corn whatever, though 
it is always desirable to feed some 
corn a month previous to slaughter. 
It will aid in making a firm flesh. 

During the summer hogs should 
have plenty of shade and not be one 
single day without water to wallow 
in. A hog does not sweat and must 
therefore have some means of reduc- 
ing his body temperature during 
warm weather. Fresh, clean water 
should also be provided for drinking 
purposes. 

During winter reasonably warm 
quarters should be provided for hous- 
ing at night. Many hogs die during 
the winter as a_ result of exposing 
them to cold, damp weather. While 
there is sunshine, however, whether 
winter or summer, the hog should be 
free to roam about. Hogs should re- 
ceive no more confinement than is ab- 
solutely necessary. 


The Health of the Hogs. 


Salt, wood ashes and _ charcoal 
should be freely supplied to swine, 
especially young growing swine. Pigs 
have a great craving for these sub- 
stances, especially the charcoal and 
ashes, and when entirely withheld 
will react unfavorably upon the 
health and daily gain of the animal, 
besides conducing to _ soft-textured 
bone. 

Where hogs are properly handled 
and fed they may be made to drop 
two litters of pigs each year. 

Pigs make _ their cheapest gains 
during their early growing period and 
should, therefore, never be kept long- 
er than one year. 

JOHN MICHELS, 
Professor of Animal Husbandry and 
Dairying, Clemson College, S. C. 





For Rats. 


Tell D. H., of Horry County, S. C., 
to put a couple of big black snakes in 
his barn and forbid any one from 
killing them. I also recommend an 
article on page 8 in The Progressive 
Farmer for October 11, 1906. 

W. M. HOBBS. 
Guilford Co., N. C. 





When a man likes a thing I think 
he ought to say so occasionally— 
and I write to say to you that I very 
much like your paper and appreciate 
what you are doing for the farming 
interest. There are many features 
that are of benefit to me and one 
lately added I like very much, as it 
often “smooths out’? some _ articles 
that are not ‘‘well rounded.”” I speak 
of ‘‘Harrowing”’ and hope this feature 
will continue. I think it noble in you 
to refuse better paying positions and 
stick to The Progressive Farmer, 
where you are doing so much good. 
{ wish every farmer in North Caro- 
lina would read your paper.—W. J. 
B., Wilkes Co., N. C. 





The more Progressive Farmer 
homes, the better your neighborhood. 
Send us a club. 
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of cream from the cow’s milk. 


while to investigate such a saving? 


Write to-day. 


RANDOLPH & CANAL STS. 
CHICAG 


1213 Firsert Street 
PHILADELPHIA 
9 & 11 Drumm Sr. 
SAN FRANCISCO 





THE HARVEST 
THAT NEVER ENDS. 


Through fall, winter, spring and summer the harvesting of the * milk 
crop” continues year in and year out. 
to add a goodly sum to each year’s revenue from the farm. 
little many do towards making the most of her product. 
thousands of dollars are lost yearly by cow owners through failure to 
employ a centrifugal cream separator and thereby secure every particle 
Over 750,000 DE LAVAL users are 


daily proving that the increased gain in the quantity and quality of the 
“milk crop” is from $10.- to $15.- per cow each year when the 


DE LAVAL CREAM SEPARATOR 


is used, to say nothing of the time and labor saved. 
If you own three or more cows the 
practice of economy and good business methods in the care of their pro- 
ducts demandsa DE LAVAL machine. 
from fifteen to twenty-five years, and that it can be purchased upon such 
liberal terms that it will earn its cost and more while you are paying for 
it. Illustrated catalogue and full particulars sent free upon request. 


THE DE LAVAL SEPARATOR Co. 
General Offices: 
74 CORTLANDT STREET, 
NEW YORK. 


The ever faithful cow never fails 
Yet how 
Hundreds of 


Isn’t it worth your 


Remember that one will last 


109-113 Youvitte SQUARE 
MONTREAL 
75 & 77 YorK STREET 
TORONTO 
14 & 16 Princess STREET 
WINNIPEG 






















BLOUNT’S 


is the Cotton and Corn Planter’s greatest labor-saving inven- 
tion since the Cotton Gin—used from bedding the land to 
laying by the crop—compact—strong—best cast steel—steel 
or wood beam. 
booklet gives convincing testimonials from 





TRUE BLUE 
MIDDLE BREAKER 


Extra point free. My free 
practical users all over the South— 
te » straight-from-the-shoulder 
» words on economy for 

Es, you, felling why. Price 
moderate. Write for free booklet. 


. | ae 
any © ee ne. ind. 




























Hege’s Improved Saw Mill 


ls builtin three sizes—Light, Medium and 
Heavy. Carriages 25 ft. to ft. Hege’s Pat. 
Rectilinear Simultaneous Set-Works are 
recognized as naving no equal for accuracy, 
the great desire of all sawyers. All our 
mills are fitted with the : 


Heacock-King Pat. Varlable Feed Works 


which will increase the cut of the mill to 
60 per cent. Can be instantly changed from 
slow to fast while saw is in the cut. 

Write for our New Catalogue K—8. 


Salem Iron Works 


WINSTON-SALEM, N. C. 





bd 27 | 


NURSERIES 

J.A.BEAR prop. 

PALATKA. FLA. 
SEND FOR PRICE L/ST 





The Dixie Pea Huller 


HULLS and CLEANS 
Field peas from the 
POD, does not break or 
crack them, well inade, 
durable, neat, easy to 
run. Over 3000 in use. 
Write for special prices 


SANDERS MFG. CO., 
Dalton, Ga. 








Box 36, 
wa FENGE niaueo— 


Made of High Carbon coiled wire. We 
have no agents. Selldirect to user at 
factory prices on 30 days free trial. 
We pay all freight. Catalog shows 37 
styles and heights of farm and poultry 
fence. It’s free. Buy direct. Write today 
j__ COILED SPRING FENCE CO. 

Boz 72 WINCHESTER, INDIANA 


LED SPRING 
==. FENC 


SS — 

Closely Woven. Can not Sag. 

E- ery wire and every 

@ brace to all other wires and 

@ twists full height of the fence 

Horse-high, Bull-strong, Pig- 
tight. Every rod guarantee 


30 DAYS FREE TRIAL 


and sold direct to farmer,freight 
prepaid, at lowest factory price. 
Our Catalogue telis how Wire 
& is made--how it is galvanized-- 
why some is g and some is 
. Its brimful of fence facts, 
as aoe Genkt bere this \+—4 
4 = on. Wr or ittoday. Its Free. 
eS NY 
7" . KITSELMAN BROS., 


WARwWS |S 












= $4 MUNGIE, INDIANA. 


WARD FENCE. 


Heavy Spring Steel Double 
Galvanized. To Farmers at 
factory prices, freight pre- 
paid, Catalogue Free, 

WARD FENCE Co. 
Box §2 MARION, IND. 


MAKE MONEY 
Bopan  ceaing asd tor your 
self and others, Hereules 














- —— “Stump Puller is the best. 





‘atalog FREE, ules Mfg. Co..Dept. B34 CentervilleJe. 





True to the name, 


Fruit Trees and Plants fyi Ss atity, 


guaranteed to live. Materially less than agent’s 
price. Illustrated Catalogue Free. Box XX 


CHATTANOOGA NURSERIES 


Ad 


Chattanooga, Tenn. 


THE ELLINGTON, THE WiyTER PEACH. 





This peach has been kept in perfect con- 
dition until November 2ith. I havetheonly 
stock of these trees in existence, and am of- 
fering a limited number at 50c. each, f. o. b. 


here. Order at once. 
JOHN A. YOUNG, 
GREENSBORO, - NORTH CAROLINA, 
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THE MARKETS 


PROGRESSIVE FARMER AND COTTON PLANT. (Thursday, November 15, 1906. 
FARM FOR SALE.— Princess Ann Co., 
Va. 200 acres, desirable home, rich land, 
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OUR TOBACCO REPORT. 
of the Market 
Reported for 
Farmer. 


Danville, Va., Nov. 10, 1906. 

The sales have been meoderately 
large this week and have. lasted till 
about 1 o’clock each day. 

The quality has been a decided im- 
provement over any week’s offerings 
out of this crop, showing more color 
and character. 

The condition has also been very 
much better than for the past monta 
or six weeks. There has been more 
or less damaged tobacco in the 
breaks, but a much smaller propor- 
tion than heretofore. 

Prices show a deeided advance this 
week on all grades. The highest 
price on wrappers we have sold this 
week 50c., but it does not take a very 
fine wrapper to bring 40c. 

We have not heard of any big 
transactions in round lots this week. 

Very truly yours, 
DIBRELL BROTHERS, INC. 


and the 
The Pro- 


Condition 
Product 
gressive 





OUR WEEKLY MARKET REVIEW. 





The Trend of Prices on All Farm 
Products Outlined by a New York 
Authority. 


New York, Nov. 10, 1906. 

Cotton.—Upon receipt of ginners’ 
report showing that up to November 
1st the quantity ginned amounted to 
6,892,597 bales, consternation pre- 
vailed among the bears and_ they 
sought cover, and at the close there 
had been an actual advance of 22@ 
25 points. The tone of the market 
is very steady and general situation 
certainly in favor of the seller—I 
almost said in favor of the grower. 
Of course there are conflicting views 
and while one is down the other is 
up—just as they are financially in- 
terested. Guesses rang from 11,750,- 
000 to 13,000,000. Spot quotations 
for Middling Uplands 10.30c., against 
11.80c. last year, and Middling Gulf 
10.55¢., against 12.05c. same time a 
year ago. 

Naval Stores.—Turpentine is quiet 
and tends to somewhat lower basis. 
Machine-made barrels, 65%c. Ros- 
ins steady at $4.05@4.10 for com- 
mon to good strained, to $6.95 for 
WwW. Tar quiet at $6.75 for kiln- 
burned and $5.25@6.25 for retort. 
Pitch in fair request at $3.20. 

Butter.—Market quiet and little 
if any change is to be noted. Extra 
creamery, 27c.; seconds to firsts, 23 
@26c.; imitation creamery, 21@ 
23c.; factory, 17@20c., and renovat- 
ed, 18 @ 22c. 

Cheese.—Moving in an average 
sort of way, with 13%4c. quoted for 
full cream, N. Y. State, either large 
or small size. 

Eggs.—vVery firm and there seems 
to be no top-rate for near-by stock, 
as quotations range from 34@3é6c. 
for New York and _ Pennsylvania; 
common to fair, N. Y. State, 23@ 
27c.; Kentucky, 22@27c.; and re- 
frigerator stock, 22 @23c. 

Dried Fruits.—Coming in freely, 
and choice apples are worth 8 \%c.° 


sundried, Southwestern, quarters, 
4% @ 5%; cherries, 18 @ 19c., 
blackberries, 12 @18c. 


Green Fruits.—Apples are plenti- 
ful and working out at all sorts of 
prices. Jonathans range from $2.50 
@ 4.50; Nonesuch, $1.75 @2.25; 
Baldwin, $1.50@2.25; Crab, $2.50 
@3.50. Pears: Bartlett, $2.50@ 
5.50 per barrell; Seckel $2@$5; 
Sheldon, $2@$3. Quinces, $2.25@ 
3.75. Grapes sell rather slowly and 
every possible rate is given. Cran- 
berries are worth $6@$9 per barrel, 
and are very firm indeed. 


| 
| @ $3; black walnuts, 
, orynuts, $3 @3.50. 


| 


Nuts.—Southern Chestnuts, $2.50 
75e.@$1; hick- 
Peanuts tend up- 
ward: hand-picked Virginia Jumbos, 
6%c.; shelled Spanish, No. 1, 7%c. 

Vegetables.—White potatoes are 
plenty and bring about $1.50@1.75 
per barrel; Southern sweets, 75c.@ 
$1. Beets per’ bushel, $1@$1.50. 
Eggplant from Florida are worth 
$2@$3 per barrel. Norfolk lettuce, 
per basket, $1@ Onions, $2.50 @ 
4.50 per barrel for white; $1.50@ 
2.50 for yellow. Turnips, 75 @90c. 
Florida tomatoes, per carrier, $1@ 
1.75; near-by, per box, 50c.@$1.25. 

Wheat.—Shows a somewhat weak- 
er feeling. Some fear exists of a 
big railway strike at Buffalo, thus 
causing congestion of supplies and 
coming at this time of year will cause 
a good deal of trouble. While this 
may not be the primal cause of a 
decline, it is one influence and the 
future only can determine its effect. 
At the close December wheat is 
quotable at 81%c. and May 84%c., 
against 95%4c. and 95%c. same time 
last year, respectively. 

Corn.—About uncharged. Quoted 
at 53 %c. for December, against 57c. 
same month last year. 


Oats. — Fairly well sustained, 
though supplies are rather larger 
than needed. Natural white on 
track, elevator, 30-33 Ibs., 39@ 


40%c.; Mixed, 38c. 
Rye—About 69 %c., and dull with 
downward tendency. 


Barley—Malting, 49@50c.; Feed- 
ing, 44c. 
Hay—Firm for the better grades 


of timothy. Held at about $21 per 


ton, in 1001Ib bales for prime; No. 1, 
$20; No. 2., $18. Clover, $17 per 


ton for fancy mixed; $15 @$16 for 
No. 1. Long rye straw, $12@$13; 
oat and wheat, $9@$10. 

Cottonseed Oil—Less active, but it 
has had a most active ‘‘campaign’”’ 
and quotations have gone soaring. 
Crude, in tanks, 28@29c.; summer 
yellow, prime, 45c.; and same for 
butter oil, future or spot; Salad oil, 
48ce. 

Flour.—Dull and buyers are not 
taking very large supplies. Some 
choice spring patents have sold at 


























$4.45 and $4.50; . good country 
brands, $4.35. Buckwheat flour, 
$2.35 for jobbing lots. eee ee 
Raleigh Cotton. 
RALEIGH, Nov. 12, 1906. 
I sects, tein detmeatinnta dain ciestmatdiale 10 to 10°, 
Cottonseed 24 
Baltimore Provisions. 
BALTIMORE, MD., Nov. 12, 1906. 
Flour— Winter patent -. $3 75 @$8 95 
bed Spring patents_-_ 420 @ 4 60 
WhGG conc: ccmenee 75 
Corn—Southern white_._. 45 @ 50 
Oats—No. 2, mixed _............ 39 
Rye—No. 2. 75 
Butter—-Fancy imitation ...... aA@ 2 
Butter—Fancy creamery..._.... 27 @ B 
Butter—Store packed -____..... 17 @ 18 
Eggs—Fresh 29 
Cheese 13%@ 14} 
Sugar—Fine granulated________ 4 80 
Sugar—Coarse granulated___.. 4 80 





A Popular Oil and Fertilizer House. 


We call special attention to the 
advertisement of the Farmers’ Cot- 
ton Oil Company, of Wilson, N. C., 
who manufacture cottonseed meal 
and hulls specially prepared for feed 
for stock of all kinds. They also 
handle high-grade fertilizers of all 
kind—acids, potashes, nitrate of 
soda, kainit and all kinds of fertil- 


izer matreials. They pay highest 
prices for cottonseed. Their plant 


is a large one, and Mr. F. N. Bridgers 
is the popular manager. 


‘SECOND HAND MACHINERY. 


If you want to buy or sell, 
write 





J. W. WILEY, Greensboro, N. C. 





ood timber, new buildings, two tenants, 500 
fruit trees. All conveniences. Will sell at a 
sacrifice. Good reason, good terms, good 
neighbors. Address V. H. KELL AM, Room 
‘ational Bank of Commerce, Norfolk, Va. 





ae 


FARM FOR SALE! 


A farm containing about thirty-five acres 
in the town of Granite Falls, in good state for 
cultivation, four acres bottom, lot of fine 
brick clay with brick machine ready for 
operation; nice lot of timber near machine. 
This is desirable land and will not be offered 
long. Also one four roll Deering Corn Shred- 
ey rand Husker, Cottage. 


« C. MACKIE, - - 





Granite Falls, N. C. 





Virginia Farms for Sale! 


If you want a grain farm, grass 
farm, stock farm, cotton farm, tobac- 
co farm or combination farm, write or 
call on 


JEFFREYS, HESTER & CO., 
Real Estate Agents, 
CITY, VA., MECKLENBURG CO. 


FOR FARMERS! 


Eight Weeks Short Course in 
Agriculture N. C. A. & M. Col- 
lege, Beginning Jan. 7, 1907. 


CHASE 

















Every farmer and farmer boy who 
wishes to get a knowledge of the funda- 
mentals of scientific farming, dairying 
and poultry raising, should write at once 
for circular giving full particulars. The 
best way to spend your winter. Expenses 
very low. 


PROF. CHARLES M. CONNER, 
West Raleigh, - - North Carolina. 
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Farm for Sale or Rent! 





(SALA 


Suitable for Cotton, Grain or Dairy 
Farm, well drained and well watered, 
on macadamized road near Raleigh. 
Easy terms, satisfactory to responsible 
person. For particulars, address 


CHAS. J. PARKER, 


RALEIGH, N. C. 
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Siysinddicilege 
> (INCORPORATED ) 


Capital stock, $30,000.00. Write for new Cat- 
aloguejand special offers of the leading Busi- 
ness and Shorthand Schools. KING’S BUSI- 
NESS COLLEGE, Raleigh, N. C., or Char- 
lotte, N. C. Bookkeeping, Shorthand, Pen- 
manship, etc., by mail, 


Well Drilis 


For Horse, Steam or Gasoline Power 


Well Augers 
For Horse Power 
Address 
LOOMIS MACHINE CO. 
TIFFIN, OHIO 














Low steel wheels, wide tires, make 
loading and handling easier. We fur- 
nish Steel Wheels to fitany axle, to 
carry any load. Straight orstaggered 
spokes. Catalogue free, 


” EMPIRE MFG.CO., Box 122-F Quincy, Ill. 








Farmers’ Exchange 


RATES OF ADVERTISING: 

Three cents a word for each insertion, each 
figure or initial counting as a separate word. 
Send cash with order. Stamps accepted for 
amounts less than $1. More than twenty 
thousand families reached each week. 


BARGAINS IN IMPROVED large York- 
shire, also Essex and Berkshire Pigs. Pedi- 
grees furnished with every shipment. An- 
gora Goats. E. Coulter, Connellys 
Springs, N.C. 


WHITE MULBERRY a for sale. 
Phebe Shellem, Raleigh, N. 


DESIRABLE SAW MILLING PLANT for 
sale at Hudson, N. C., right at railroad depot. 
Plenty of lumber, business pays, good little 
town, another new cotton mill under way 
there, 2'4 acres land, engine, boiler, dry kiln, 
resaw machine, mouilder and mate her, planer 
and matcher and other machinery also—par t 
of it new. All in first-class condition, $2,500, 
half cash Write Haithcock, the Real Estate 
Man, Hickory, North Carolina. [Town and 
Farm Properties in our own and neighboring 
towns and counties. } 




















Hatch Chickens by 
Steam with the 


DEXCELSIOR INCUBATOR 
Or WOODEN HEN 


Simple. rfect, self -regulat 
Hatch ery fertile Se 
8 hatchers made. 
EO. H. STAHL, Quincy, Ill. 
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The Gold Medal at the Recent North Carolina State Fair for the 8 
Largest and Best Display of Agricultural _ Implements was Awarded $ 
=Over all Competition to————_$|[T———"|> 8 

2 

JOB P. WYATT & BROS., RALEIGH, N.C. 3 

3 

« 

Progressive Farmer readers before buying any kind of farm 4 
machinery, tools, feedstuffs, or general supplies would do well to $ 
write or call on us—our prices and terms gladly quoted. $ 

Y 
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feed on the 


Cotton Seed Meal and, Hulls 





Are not only the very best, but the cheapest 
market for Cattle 
Horses and Mules, Hogs 


of all Kinds, 
and Poultry. 


MANUFACTURED AND FOR SALE BY 


FARMERS GOTTON OIL 60. 


WILSON, 


m. ©. 











ALSO 


WE PAY THE HIGHE 
WRITE 





MANUFACTURE AND 


HANDLE 





.-HIGH GRADE FERTILIZERS.. 


Acids, Potashes, Nitrate of Soda, Kainit and all 

Kinds of Fertilizer Materials. 
ST MARKET PRICE FOR COTTON SEED. 
FOR PRICES, 


ETC. 
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“THE SOUTHERN COTTON COM- 
PANY.” 


Outline of the Proposed New Organi- 
zation Urged by Cotton Association 
Executive Committee. 


Atlanta, Ga., Noy. 8.—A move- 
ment designed ‘‘to maintain a profit- 
able price for cotton against the con- 
spiracies of Wall street,’’ was inau- 
gurated this evening at a meeting of 
the executive committee of the South- 
ern Cotton Association. The method 
proposed for accomplishing this pur- 
pose is the formation of ‘‘The South- 
ern Cotton Company”? with an au- 
thorized capital of $100,000,000 to 
build warehouses, buy up cotton at 
reasonable prices and otherwise en- 
deavor to regulate selling so that 
cotton shall be traded in on a basis 
of its intrinsic value rather than of 
speculation. 

Fifteen members of the Executive 
Committee of the Southern Cotton 
Association attended to-night’s meet- 
ing. They represented all the cotton 
States and included for the most part 
very prominent planters. A _ tenta- 
tive plan for organization of the pro- 
posed buying and handling company 
was presented by a special commit- 
tee, consisting of Messrs. J. P. Alli- 
son, of North Carolina; E. D. Smith, 
of South Carolina; S. A. Wither- 
spoon, of Mississippi; F. L. Maxwell, 
of Louisiana, and J. C. Hickey, of 
Texas. The charter provides for the 
organization of a stock company with 
an authorized capital of $100,000,- 
000 and an initial capital of perhaps 
$10,000,000. It is proposed that the 
affairs of the company shall be ad- 
ministered by a board of thirty-five 
directors, who shall estimate fair 
cotton prices and endeavor to have 
them maintained. The management 
of the concern is to erect warehouses 
and conduct buying, holding and 
selling. The par value of the stock 
is to be $5 per share, opening mem- 
bership to small as well as_ large 
planters, members of the outhern 
planters, members of the Southern 
Cotton Association and others. 
Should the directors believe cotton 
to be worth more than the Wall 
Street price, it will pay such price, 
regardless of the so-called market 
value and hold the product for a 
rise. After discussing and amending 
in some respects the plan of organi- 
zation, it was decided to defer final 
action on the project until the next 
meeting of the Executive Committee, 
to be held in January. 





COTTON CROP TO NOVEMBER, 
6,892,597 BALES. 


Census Bureau Issues Bulletin of 
Amount of Cotton Ginned Up to 
November Ist. 


Washington, Nov. 8.—The amount 
of cotton of the crop of 1906 ginned 
up to November 1, according to a 
bulletin issued by the Census Bureau 
to-day was 6,892,597 bales, counting 
round bales as half bales, as against 
6,457,595 last year. 

The number of active ginners is 
given as 27,481, against 27,802 last 
year. The number of ginneries by 
States and the amount of cotton gin- 
ned is as follows: 


States. Gins. Bales. 
Alepama 265.608 3,506 682,810 
APRONGOS oc cee 2,221 304,423 
BUOMGG «6:0 av lalanals 263 34,681 
ae 4,461 1,001,124 
Indian Territory .. 506 169,472 
Kentucky ....... 3 571 
Louisiana ....<a. 1,895 439,800 
Migsissinnpi ....... 3,52 582,430 
ON ee 70 13,870 
North Carolina ...2,650 311,515 
Oklehoma. ......'« 357 166,243 
South Carolina ...3,047 550,568 
Tennessee ....... 641 94,283 
(ee 4,145 2,535,378 


Vireinte .sccsscces 107 5,241 
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MASSENGALE . 
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LEST YE FORGET 


W HEN THE CLOCK strikes the 

hour and the bell and whistle 
sound the signals to stop working — 
Let your hand steal to your pocket to see if your supply 


of BILL, BAILEY tobacco is there, for home will be 
no comfort unless you have tobacco that is fit to chew. 


No better tobaccos made than those 
manufactured by BAILEY BROS., 
WINSTON-SALEM, NoRTH CAROLINA. 


NOT IN A TRUST. 
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THE HOME CIRCLE 





Tears. 


When I consider 


Life and its few years— 


A wisp of fog betwixt us and the sun; 
A eall to battle, and the battle done 


echo 
in 


last 
choked 


Ere the 
A rose 


dies within our 
the grass; 


ears; 
an hour of fears; 


The gusts that past a darkening shore do beat; 
The burst of music down an unlistening street— 


I wonder at 
Ye old, old dead, 
Chieftains, and 
By every 


the idleness of tears. 

and ye of yesternight, 
bards, 
cup of sorrow 


and keepers of the sheep, 
that you had, 


Loose me from tears, and make me see aright 
How each hath back what once he stayed to weep; 
Homer his sight, David his litle lad! 





oodworth Reese. 





Written for The Progressive Farmer. ] 


The Back Mountain Outlook. 


The Concluding Number in Mr. 


Moore’s 


Delightful Series of ‘‘Home-Acre 


Sketches’—A Glimpse Into a Skyland Home. 


Though discernible to the seeing 
eve from the loftier altitudes, the 


Back Mountain is actually but a unit 
in the myriads of the Appalachian 
foot-hills. Yet from native fields we 
look upward to its summit undulat- 
ing in a graceful curve; we dignify 
it with the name of mountain, wel- 
come the sun over its crest each day, 
and esteem it the ward of our east- 
ern sky. It all but closes the valley 
below, perhaps did so in the geologic 
long-ago making a beautiful lake in 
these highlands; and even to-day the 
river wriggles around it in the rush 
for the freedom of the plains. 

Cross an alien field to 
The steep above you is now dis- 
mantled, scarred, shorn of its erst- 
while glory, for wild fire and the 
commercial axe have preceded you 
to the summit. Through weeds and 
undergrowth, by naked cliffs and 
dead trees, up precipitous angles and 
on to the bare ridge-point you wend 


its base. 


your way pathless and afoot. Take 
a half-hour, or an hour if you like, 
for the trip, and you stand on the 
bald spot or a bluffy boulder hard 
by. Call it the Back Mountain 
Lookout, if you will, and view the 
panorama yet unpainted of a sunny 


home nestling at your feet and the 
larger valley edging the emerald robe 
of the hills. 


* * * 


There it is, clear 
old home! The high chimneys rise 
at either end of the house. You can 
almost see in it the windows. There 
is the long front porch, comfort when 
the sun is high and by-gone play- 
house on many a rainy day. And the 
kitchen is there with its roaring 
stove and steaming pots and fragrant 
dishes. In the yard stands the plum 
tree, and the pear, and the harvest 
apple, and the old Concord grape- 
vine. Mark in the orchard beyond 
the house the Limber twigs here and 
there, the Father Abrams by the hill, 
the Streaked June in the centre, the 
cherries at the upper end, the peach- 
es in the hollow. The Big Rock is 
just out of sight up the river which 
rolls toward you in full view. The 
Big Branch winds down out of its 
hollow where once the Old Poplar 
stood. The meadow grazed by 
well-to-do kin. The public road is 
tracked by many a foot and poundea 
by many a hoof. The fields are green 
with corn or yellow with stubble or 
brown with fresh-plowed soil. The 
Shop Branch this side of the barn is 
at last flowing calm after its turbu- 
lent leaps and bounds. And—-why 
reserve it to the last, except as the 
tenderest spot in the heart?—-there 
straight in the foreground beyond 
the meadow among the holly trees on 
the edge of the forest, with tiny mar- 


as noonday—the 


is 





ble and plain stone visible above and 
sacred dust asleep below—there is 
the unforgettable, the ever-previous 
Graveyard Hill. And from these acres 
of joy and labor and sorrow the se- 
rene hills, tree-covered and stream- 
cleft, slope upward into peaks round- 
ed against the higher ledge or jagged 
against the sky. 


- 


* * * 


Open ear-gate and listen. The 
breeze kissing your brow brings up 
the roar of the river as it splashes 
over the shoal, and you hear the 


| swimmers all aglee at the Big Rock. 





The steady song of the steam-thresh- 
er busy with the wheat-stacks below 
rises to your ears. The crack of a 
rifle reverberates among the hills at 


some hunter’s fancy. The voice of 
a plowman resounds” directing his 
team. The barnyard rooster sends 


up a familiar note. And the lumber 
wagon jogs noisily over the rocks of 
the highway. From your perch you 
ean look down on it all, hear it all; 
and you almost feel that from anoth- 
er world you survey the little world 


below you. 
e's 8 


Extend now your vision up the val- 
ley and glimpse neighbor fields and 
homes. For example: yonder just a 
mile away stands an old residence. 
The acres are narrow but rich around 
it, and hard by it rises abruptly a 
hill slabbed and buttressed with rock, 
the by-gone paradise of chinquapins 
and hazel nuts. There for more than 
a half-century and till this very year 
of grace, dwelt an unordained man of 
God who through all the years exert- 
ed his influence for good and ‘‘stood 
four-square to all the winds that 
blew.”’” The Bible and Bunyan and 
Spurgeon where the classics of his 


book table; and his daily speech par- 
took of their flavor. His was a 
preachers’ home where many a 


preacher found a congenial spirit and 
sweet repose. Leader in the com- 
munity’s religious life, helper of the 
valley high school and himself a 
teacher in an earlier day, versed in 
a working knowledge of common law, 
friend and counsellor of the poor 
and the young and the dependent, he 
was a man of sterling qualities and 
served his generation well and with- 
out price. And now his hand is still; 
no more the big Bible on his knee at 
eventide; no more the godly words 
out of his mouth or the Spurgeon’s 
sermon read to listening youths; no 
more the blessing of his lips upon 
children and grand-children; never 
again will the bent and aching form 
hobble about the acres consecrated by 
his toil. But while his body slumbers 
in the Graveyard Hill beyond his 
home, his unfettered spirit revels in 
a higher air and a holier realm, and 


his influence lingers a hallowed mem- 
ory throughout the valley. 
HIGHT C. MOORE. 
Raleigh, N. C. 
(Concluded next week.) 





Diplomacy. 


Dr. J. J. Kenyon, America’s fore- 
most mosquito expert, was talking in 
Washington about the mosquito's 
coming extermination. 

“Tt will come,” he said, “but, to 
hasten its coming, the public must be 
drawn into the fight. It is on the 
public that we must depend for the 
mosquito’s extermination, and, to in- 
terest the public, all sorts of methods, 
the finest diplomacy, must be used. 


“Diplomacy, you know, is a re- 
markable agent. The other day a 


lady said to her husband: ‘James, I 
have decided to do without a new fall 
street dress and with the money I 
shall have mother here for a nice long 
visit.’ 

“James turned on her excitedly: 
‘Wear that old brown cloth thing an- 
other season? I guess not!’ he ex- 
claimed. ‘You go down town to your 
tailor’s to-day and order something 
handsome. Remember, please, that 
as my wife you have a certain posi- 
tion to maintain.’ The wife bowed 
her head in submission. On her lips 
played a peculiar smile.” 





Tillman’s Progress. 


On one of the last days of the past 
session of Congress the Rev. Oliver 
Johnson, of South Carolina, opened 
the Senate with prayer, and being 
an old friend of Senator Tillman’s, 
the Senator afterward introduced him 
to his colleagues. It reminded the 
clergymen of a former occasion, years 
ago, when the same thing had hap- 
pened, and he told the story of Till- 
man’s introducing him to Senator 
Chandler as ‘‘a specimen of South 
Carolina cilization,’’ and of Chand- 
ler’s instantaneous reply: ‘Tillman 
himself is lately giving some indica- 
tion of progress toward civilization.”’ 
—wWorld’s Events. 





Cleanness and Meanness. 


Charity and Children says: ‘‘The 
worst thing that can be said of Mr. 
John D. Rockefeller is the method he 
employs to make his money. Even 
Miss Tarbell, his fierce accuser, does 
not assail his private life. A man as 
much exposed as Mr. Rockefeller 
must be a clean man or some fellow 
would have jumped him long ago. 
His, record in comparison with that 
of his partner, Mr. Henry M. Flagler, 
is as white as snow.” Well, that’s 
hard on Flagler. Opinions differ as 
to what it takes to make a clean man. 
If a man can be a cunning schemer, 
falsifier and extortioner, and yet be 
a clean man, then we have lots of 
that kind of clean men. Mr. Rocke- 
feller is reputed to be the “richest 
man in the world.” He is sixty-six 
years old. For forty years he has 
put into practice business methods 
which know no object higher than 
money-getting. To quote from Miss 
Ida M. Tarbell’s character study in 
McClure’s Magazine: ‘He is not a 
great man, not a human man. He is 
a machine—a money machine—strip- 
ped by his overwhelming passion of 
greed of every quality which makes 


a man worthy of citizenship. Froin 
him we have received no impulse to 
public duty, only lessons in evading 
it for private greed; no stimulus to 


nobler ideals, only a lesson in the 
further defication of gold.” 
In a Sunday-school speech Mr. 


Rockefeller is reported as having de. 
livered himself of this utterance: 
“According as you put something in, 
the greater will be your dividends of 
salvation.’’ Indeed this modern 
Money King seems to have an idea 
that men can buy their salvation and 
he contributes largely to churches 
and charity, but probably nothing 
like a fair proportion according to 
his wealth.—Marshville Home. 








Clean Skimming 


cs 

Means Good Living 
. oe hog trough is no place to put 

U1 
Wide awake farmers want the 
cream separator that skims the clean- 
est. It means more_ profit—better 
living. That separator is the Sharples 
Dairy Tubular—the separator that’s 
different. 
harples Dairy Tubulars have 
twice the skimming force of any other 











sepgratots— soho twice as clean. 

of. J. Thomas, instructor in 
dairy, ing at Me agricultural college of 
one ofthe greateft states inthe Union, 
says: “‘I have just completed atest of 
your separator. Theskimmingisthe 
closest I have ever seen—just a trace 
of fat. I believe the loss to be no great- 
er than one thousandth of one per 
cent. 

That is one reason w hy you should 
insist upon having the Tubular. ‘Tub- 
ulars are different, in every way, from 
other separators, and ev ery difference 
is to your advantage. Write for cat- 

alog S- 23 and valuable free book, 
“Business Dairying.” 


The Sharples Separator Co., 
est Chester, Pa 
ET. . Can. Chicago, ill. 
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ELASTIC A DURABLE A PLEASING 


WE MAKE ANYTHING -EVERYTHING.- MADE !N TH!S 
LINE. ESTABLISHED OVER 38 YEARS AGO. WE KEEP 
STRICTLY UP-TO-DATE, TRY US. write For Pricre 
Ifyou want Te el nice, SER Air Cushion wis 
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your fruit with a good spray 
mp means dollars to you, 
he @ Be slipse earns big profits 
lasts for years. We in- 
nvented the 


ECLIPSE 
SPRAY PUMP 


after experimenting for 
years in our own orchards 
withthecommon sprayers, 
e have it illustrated in 
our 40-page Cat: MOE send 
for it to-day—it’s brimful 
of useful and interesting 
reading for the gardener 
and fruitman. 
MORRILL & MORLEY 
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Benton Harbor, Mich. 














$12.50 TO $19.75 


HAVE YOU TRIED THE ‘“*NEW 


GUARANTEED TEN YEARS. 


EMPIRE,’’? 





in every particular. 





guaranteed for ten years.) 








Ask your neighbor about it. 
Sewing Machine, combining the latest and must impr 
ing ball bearing its light running qualities are unequailed, its the quick- 
est to learn, the easiest to operate, will do any and ali k inds of sewit g, 

do it easier, quicker and better than any other. 
use in Atlanta and all over the South and our customers will tell you we 
simply saved them from $15. 
We just have out a handsome catalog and the prices 
will certainly interest you. 
receipt of order, will save you time 
of it! The highest type of sewing machines from $12.5 


Write while you think of it for Catalog No. 14. 


JOHN FOSTER COMPANY, 265-7 Decatur St. Atlanta, Ga. 


It is a strict'y Standard 


ed features, be* 


higi-grade 





We have hundreds in 


.00 to $40.00 and gave them a better machine 
We ship direct from Atlanta promptly on 
and save you freight. (Think 
0 to $19.75 and 
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All letters intended for this Department should be addressed to ** AUNT MARY,” 
care of The Progressive Farmer, Raleigh, N. C. 








Aunt Mary’s Letter. 


For the careful housewife the 
changing seasons bring many added 
duties to the usual routine; much 
thought for that which is best and 
hours of very busy work. Though 
often weary in the flesh, she is com- 
forted in the spirit; it is all for her 
loved ones—for the dear home nest 

and the duties are not irksome. 
Many garments are to be made if 
there are several children in the fam- 
ily; yet happily, the clothing of last 
winter can, with a little alteration, 
be made to do duty for the next in 
size. Mamie’s pretty plaid dresses 
are just about right for fast-growing 
Sadie; whilst Jack will be radiant 
and splendid in the trousers and 
jacket which Tom has outgrown. 

The ‘better half’ usually buys his 
suits ready-made, so that is not on 


one’s mind. The mother thinks of 
herself last; hoping that the “‘left 


overs” of last season will suffice for 
this, and that she will not have 
buy anything new. So happy to 
give all the pretty new purchases to 
her dear ones. Is that not true, 
mothers? How our. brave, busy 
grandmothers must have worked, to 
card and spin the thread, then weave 
the cloth and make the garments 
without machines! They were vig- 
orous and thrifty; equal to emergen- 
cies, and much happier, doubtless, 
than many of the indolent society 
women of to-day. 

House-cleaning is not so much 
work in the fall as in the spring—- 
nor should it be such a heavy task 
at any time; the home that is kept 
sweet and fresh each day, does not 
require the special seasons of extra 
effort that many women wear and 
worry themselves to make. 

Happy family life comes to its best 
in the long evenings; we are drawn 
nearer together and have more time 
to know each other than in summer, 
when life is so much out of doors. 
How many parents are there who at 
all realize the vital importance of this 
“seed-time, for the reaping bye-and- 
bye, at noon-tide and evening,” of 
the dear young people around them. 
On the pure, unwritten pages indeli- 
bles lessons are inscribed. 

A thoughtful writer says: ‘‘How 
the home may co-operate with the 
school is a matter of no small im- 
portance. What are you doing to 
assist the teacher who has the re- 
sponsibility of training your chil- 
dren? For many hours each week 
they mould and shape the minds and 
manners of their pupils. Their au- 
thority should be unquestioned and 
complaints about them should never 
be done in the children’s hearing. 
Teachers are not infallible; they 
make mistakes; but parents should 
see them privately.”’ 

AUNT 


to 


MARY. 





Suggested Names for Farm Homes. 


Dear Aunt Mary: Like Cousin C., 
[ am glad to see the naming of farms 
and homes. I would also like to see 
a list of names from all the cousins, 
especially Young Spunk for I think 
I know him personally. 

I will send a list that I think very 
beautiful for homes and farms. 

Ashford, Ashfield, Auley, Balm, 
Cane Valley, Central Bridge, Dawn, 
Evergreen, Elklawn, Elkgrove, Fair- 
view Fair Harbor, Friends Grove, 
Glasgow, Coodhope, Goodwin, Hazel, 





Holly Brook, Joy, Joyable Hall, Lake 
Forest, Lakegrove, Lakeview, Lake 
Village, Lakeside, Meadow Brook, 
Meadowlawn, Meadville Mebane, Mil- 
waukee, Mante Elk, Orchard, Oak- 
land, Oakwood, Oakvale, Oak Valley, 
Oakview, Orchard Lake, Mayesville, 
Millbrook, Montrose, Polk Farm, Pa- 
cific Grove, Palmetto Home, Palm 
Spring, Ridgedale, Rubberwood, Sum- 
mit, Star, Valley View. 

I hope some of the names will suit 
the Cousins for their farm names. 


The name of my father’s farm is 
DOLLIE D. 


Polk. 





Something Good for 
Dinner. 


Thanksgiving 


Dear Aunt Mary: For the benefit 
of young housekeepers, and in view 
of the approach of Thanksgiving, I 
am giving some good receipes. The 
first is from Von Santen, the fine 
caterer so long known in Charleston, 
Se. 

Black. Fruit Cake.—The day be- 
fore you expect to bake, brown two 
pounds of flour and prepare these 
fruits: 3 pounds raisins, 3 pounds 
currants, 1 pound figs, 1 pound cit- 
ron. Begin early next morning, so 
you can steam your cake while din- 
ner is cooking. Make a rich pound 
cake batter—1 pound butter, 1 pound 
sugar, creamed together; to this add 
12 eggs, beaten without separating, 
and 1 pound of the browned flour, 
1 glass blackberry jelly, 1 teaspoon- 
ful each of cinnamon, spice, nutmeg, 
and half teaspoonful cloves—all pul- 
verized. Grate the yellow rind (don’t 
go into the white, it is bitter) of 
3 lemons and use the pulp and juice 
of the same. Take the other pound 
of browned flour and stir into the 
fruit. Stir all into the batter and 
just before putting it into the pan, 
sift in it one teaspoonful soda. A 
pan with a tube in the center is best 
for a large cake like this. Steam 
for three hours; this is much easier 
and makes a soft moist cake. If you 
haven’t a regular steamer fit your 
pan in the top of pot that is nearly 
full of boiling water and turn a 
pan over it. Keep a steady heat, and 
when you think it is done (usually 
three hours) try it with a straw; if 
no batter clings to it, then it is ready 
to be set inside the hot stove to dry 
for half an hour. Let it stay in the 
pan until it is cold. 

Pumpkin Pie.—Cut the pumpkin 
open in the middle, remove the seeds 
and put it inside the stove to bake; 
add to it a little salt and stir, scrap- 
ing it carefully from the rind. When 
quite done and cold, add to one quart 
of the pumpkin the*yolks, well beat- 
en, of 6 eggs, 1 teacup melted butter, 
1 of sugar, and 2 of rich sweet milk, 
and 1 teaspoonful of cinnamon. This 
will make four pies. Put it in the 
piepans in a rich pastry crust; when 
nearly done add the beaten whites, 
sweeten this to taste and flavor with 
lemon. Bake a rich brown. This is 
the New England recipe and is very 
fine. 

Spiced Cranberries.—Three pounds 
sugar, 1 pint vinegar, 2 tablespoons 
each of spice and cinnamon and half 
spoonful ground cloves. Let this be- 
gin to boil, and add to it 5 quarts 
cranberries. Cook slowly for two 








hours. Put into a stone jar and keep 
closely covered. It is fine with fresh 
meats. 


Cranberry Pie.—Two cups cooked 
cranberries, 2 cups seeded raisins 


chopped fine, 2 cups sugar and 1 cup 
boiling water. Bake between two 
rich pastry cups in deep pie plates. 
Salad Dressing.—The yolks of 8 
eggs, well beaten, 1 teaspoonful salt, 
2 of ground mustard, 4 of sugar, 4 
pound of butter, and 1 pint vinegar. 
Put in a double boiler and cook until 
it begins to thicken. Then pour 
boiling hot over the well beaten 
whites.. This is fine and will keep 
well in cool weather. 
JEANIE D. 
Laurens Co., S. C. 





A Good Time to Teach Your Child 
Something of Nature. 


Dear Aunt Mary: Fall has come 
and with it many beautiful lessons 
for us to learn, and for those to 
whom have been entrusted the care 
and rearing of little ones, there are 
many beautiful as well as_ useful 
lessons to teach, so when Nature calls 
to us, ‘“‘Come out and learn of me,”’ 
let us avail ourselves of every op- 
portunity which presents itself, feel- 
ing sure that while we are giving our 
little ones pleasure and_ teaching 
them to study nature we are gaining 
many things ourselves. From ex- 
perience I have found that there is 
nothing that gives a child more 
real pleasure than taking him for a 
walk through the woods. The trees 
are a particular delight to him in 
the fall. There is something about 
the beautiful, vivid coloring of the 
leaves that seems to have a peculiar 
charm for him; so now is a good 
time to teach him the names of dif- 
ferent leaves. Let him gather the 
leaves for himself and compare them, 
putting those of the same shape and 
those of the same color to themselves, 
and then tell him the names of the 
different leaves and it will make a 
lasting impression on his mind. It 
is also interesting to have him collect 
as many different kinds of seed as 
he can find. Tell him that the seed 
vessels are called cradles, then he 
will be interested in how the babies 
are tucked away and cared for and 
how many different kinds of cradles 
there are and how they differ in size, 
shape and color. All this teaches the 
child to think and observe. 

I did not join in the discussion on 
education and now that the warfare 





is so nearly over, I’ll only say that 
“Sister Kate’? voiced my sentiments 
exactly in her letter in last week’s 
Progressive Farmer. 

Aunt Mary, I’d like for you or 
some of the cousins to tell me 
through our ‘Social Chat’ if bulbs 
can be forced a second time. I have 
some fine bulbs that were forced last 
winter and in the spring I planted 
them in my flower garden thinking 
probably they would bloom next 
spring, but I find that they are up 
several inches and I’m afraid the cold 





will kill them. If I take them up 
now, will they bloom in water as 
they did last winter? Will the cold 
kill them if they remain in the 
ground. They are narcissus bulbs. 
MRS. L. L. D. 
Edgecombe Co., N. C. 
IF YOU KEEP HENS, THIS IS 


MEANT FOR YOU. - 


To every woman reader of Social 
Chat who keeps hens, we wish to 
commend our ‘Breeders’ Directory” 
and “Poultry and Egg” advertising 
columns on Page 13. 

If you wish to buy eggs or fowls 
of improved breeds, writes these ad- 
vertisers. 

If you wish to sell fowls or eggs 
of improved breeds, join these adver- 
tisers. You can find buyers among 
the 20,000 homes represented in The 
Progressive Farmer Family. 








Powerful—Durable-—-EKconomical 


TELEPHONES 


Write f r free beok explaining 
: cost a’ d to organize, build and 
operate telephone systems among your 
neighbors. Cadiz Electric Co. 43 C. C. C. 
Bldg., Cadiz, O. 


Ay Raleigh Marble Works, 


COOPER BROS., PROPS. 
RALEIGH, N. C. 


Monuments & Iron Fences. 


Catalogue on Request. 
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WORKS WELL 


Nothing can get by the 
four bladed, revolving 
knife and pass through 
the perforated plate of 
an Enterprise Chopper 
without being actually 
cut—the cutting action is 
iu positive us a pair of 
shears. 

Useful as a sausage cutter 
at butchering time—as a food 
cutter all the rest of the year, 








> Meat and 





WEARS WELL 


The wearing parts of the Enterprise 
Chopper—the knife and perforated 
plate—are made of finely tempered 
steel andare wonderfully durable. 
If they ever do wear out, they 
can be replaced at trifling cost. 
The chopper itself will wear 
forever. Te sure the name 
“Enterprise” ison the machine 
you buy. Sold by dealers. — 
Write for the “Enterprising 
Honsekvep r,’? & book of 200 
choice recipes and kitchen 
hups. Seuts Rus. 


Tue Entcarrice Mec. Co. oF Pa. 
232 DAUPHIN ST., PHILAD'A, PA. 
p P Beat 9 
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EARLY JERSEY CHARLESTON 
WAKEFIELD LARGE TYPE 
The Earliest WAKEFIELD 


Cabbage Grown’ Second Earliest 


grown in the open field 
growing the hardiest pl 


March. 
frames. 


the South. f 
chase my plants for their cro 


Tomato, Eg: ¥ 
Trees, Fig Bushes, and Grape Vines. 





STARTED GROWING CABBAGE PLANTS IN 1868 


*$pecial terms to persons who make up club 
~% orders, Write for illustrated catalogue. 


Bade Ciltans Pe Satisfy Purc 


SUCCESSION 


Head Variety , 
PRICE: Inlots of 1 to 4 m. at $1.50 per m., 6 to 9m. at $1.25 per m., 10 m. and over, at $1.00 per m. 
F. O. B. YOUNG'S ISLAND, S. Cc. My Special Express Rate on Plants is Very Low. 
I guarantee Plants to give purchaser satisfaction, or will refund the purchase 
Guarantee price to any customer who is dissatisfied at end of season. The 
on Seacoast of South Carolina, in a climate that is just suited to 
ants that can be grown in the United States. 
reset in the interior of the Southern States during the months of January, 
They will stand severe cold without being injured, and will mature a head of 
bage Two to Three weeks sooner than if you grew your own plants in hot beds and cold 


My Largest Customers are the Market Gardeners near the interior towns and cities of 
heir profit depends upon them having Early Cabbage; for that reason they pur- 


Ss. 
I also grow a full line of otheriPlants and Fruit Trees, such as Strawberry, Sweet Potato, 
Plant and Pepper Plants; Apple, Peach, 


WM. CS GERATY, YOUNG'S ISLAND, &. C. 
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AUGUSTA 
TRUCKER 
The Earliest Flat A little later 


SHORT STEMMED 
FLAT DUTCH 
Largest and Latest 


than Succession Cabbage 


These plants are 
These plants can be 


ebruary, and 
Cab- 


Pear, Plum, Cherry and Apricot 
Box =3 
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IMPORTANT NOTICE TO SUBSCRIBERS. 


All Renewals Wanted Before Thanksgiving—It 
Will Save Money, Time and Trouble. 


Mr. Subscriber, if the date on your label is be- 
hind the date of this issue—in other words, if 
your subscription has expired, we have a request 
to which we wish you to give immediate attention, 
and that request is that you forward your renewal 
before Thanksgiving Day, November 29th. 

The reason for this is that it will save money, 
time and trouble. 

Every subscriber who doesn’t renew by Thanks- 
giving Day must be notified—and for stamps and 
stationery and printing and mailing, it will cost us 
about five cents for each person so notified—five 
cents, or 5 per cent of the total amount of your 
year’s subscription. Now five cents doesn’t mean 
much to each individual subscriber, but when you 
have 10,000 or 20,000 subscribers to deal with, 
it is easy to see that it does mean much—$500 or 
$1,000. 

Look at it another way: suppose our profit on 
each subscription is 10 per cent—it is something 
like that. Well, in spending five cents for ‘‘dun- 
ning” or reminding you, we have spent half of our 
whole year’s profit without doing either you or us 
one bit of good, but probably making you a little 
mad and a little more ashamed of your negligence. 

This year let us avoid all this. 5 

Send your renewal before Thanksgiving Day— 
the quicker, the better. 

It will save us dunning you; it will save us 
wasting a lot of money we should prefer to spend 
in improving your paper; it will help everybody 
concerned, and we shall both enjoy Thanksgiving 
Day more. 

Your renewal before Thanksgiving—make a 
note of it, please, and let us hear from you as 
promptly as possible. 

& 
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‘*What’s Ghe News?’”’ 











ELECTION AFTERMATH. 


The Progressive Farmer went to press last week 
just too late for us to report any of the results 
of the election, and now the whole story is known. 
The defeat of Hearst in New York, the substantial 
but not unexpectedly large Democratic gains in the 
Lower House, the defeat of joint Statehood by rea- 
son of Arizona’s refusal to join hands with New 
Mexico, the reduced majorities given conspicuous 
on the tariff question, 
the Democrats’ capture of the new State of Okla- 
homa, the surprising turn of things by which the 
Democrats lose the Legislatures in three States in 
which Democratic Senators come up for re-elec- 


Republican ‘“‘stand-patters’ 


tion, thus bringing Democratic representation in 
the Upper House to low water mark—these are the 
results which stand out most prominently now 
that the smoke has cleared away. 

Just as we intimated two weeks ago, the unas- 
sailable integrity of Charles T. Hughes proved the 
greatest in New 
York. politician would have been 
swamped by the Hearst movement, but Hughes’s 
victory is complete. 

The ‘Solid South” is, if anything, solider than 
ever: it appears to be like the Kansan’s fence 
which was three feet high and four feet thick and 
so higher when it blew over than it was before! 
All the Southern States give their usual Demo- 
cratic majorities: Slemp is again the only Repub- 
lican Representative elected from Virginia; Black- 
burn, North Carolina’s solitary Republican Con- 
by Hackett; Tennessee 
maintains its ratio of 8 to 2; South Carolina and 
Georgia, of furnish no Republican Con- 
gressmen, and eight Missouri Districts which were 
swept in on the Roosevelt tidal wave two years 
ago again elect Democratic Representatives. Only 
Kentucky varies the Southern chorus: there the 


asset of the Republican Party 


An _ old-line 


gressman, is defeated 


course, 





Republican gain one Congressman. Contrary to 
our prediction, the Democrats made gains on their 
already large majority in the North Carolina Leg- 
islature. 
Jt 
THE SOUTH: SOLID—AND SOLITARY. 


Outside the Solid South (to which Oklahoma is 
added), however, the Democrats 
carried only Rhode Island, Minnesota, and Nevada, 
and, as we have already indicated, Democratic rep- 
resentation in the United States Senate reaches 
low-water mark next time. It is said that there 
will not then be a single Democratic Senator from 
the North or West. We hope that the South will 
raise the level of its own representation by sending 
John Sharp Williams, but it is not yet known 
whether he or Vardaman will be the choice. Ken- 
tucky springs another surprise on the Nation—she 
retired Blackburn last year—by choosing ex-Gov- 
ernor Beckham to succeed Senator McCreary, who 
was himself a candidate for re-election. 

But we were speaking of the Democratic Party, 
North and South. ‘There ain’t goin’ to be no 
core!’’ was what the small boy with the apple said 
to his begging the oft-quoted 
story—and while this language could be very aptly 
quoted by the Democratic Party in the South in 
referring to the Republican Party here, North of 
Mason and Dixon’s line no watchman of the night 
can point out many signs of promise for a National 
Democratic victory in 1908. The party in the 
North and West sorely lacks leaders—or maybe 
we should rather say, that it has too many lead- 
ers, unless they could work together better. For 
it is true that there is little harmony between 
them, and the attitude of the average plain citizen 
toward the whole aggregation has been pretty 
neatly summed up by Stuart McLean in a Detroit 
paper: 


now naturally 


schoolmate in 


Once I was a Democrat! 

Now I don’t know where I’m at; 
Everything’s so blooming mixed; 
Nothing settled, nothing fixed; 
All the leaders in a fight; 

Nothing seems to be all right; 
Things go on from bad to worst: 
Towne is fighting Billy Hearst; 
Grover Cleveland stays at home; 
Everybody knocks Jerome; 

Horrid things are said of Parker; 
Prospects keep on growing darker; 
Beveridge, in language hazy, 
Intimates that Bryan’s crazy; 
Murphy says he’s still in line; 
Hearst yells, ‘‘None of him for mine!” 
Not a voice is raised in yellin’ 

For the once-acclaimed McClellan; 
Joe Folk hasn’t many friends; 
Everything’s at odds and end 
Bryan gets another jaw full; 
Hurls opinions simply awful; 

Even Watson’s making signs 

Up and down the skimish lines! 
Once I was a Democrat; 

Now the Lord knows where I’m at! 





TAKE THE WINTER COURSE. 

We should like to urge our North Carolina far- 
mers and farm boys to send to Prof. Conner for 
circulars about the eight weeks’ Short Course in 
Agriculture offered by the A. & M. College in Ra- 
leigh. On the farm you can do little work during 
the months of January and February anyhow, and 
by attending this short course you will get both 
knowledge and inspiration that will last you and 
help you through all the other crops you make as 
long as you live. Farmers from forty to sixty 
years of age have attended these short courses 
heretofore, and certainly there should be an at- 
tendance of 500 farmer boys between the ages of 
sixteen and twenty-five. Anyhow, send a postal to 
Prof. Conner for his free circulars: it can do no 
harm at least, and we believe it will point out for 
you the most profitable way you can spend the two 
worst winter months of the year. Write to-day. 

There is, of course, no entrance examination, 
and $30 will probably cover all expenses of the 
course. 





EDITORIAL NOTES—CHIEFLY SUGGESTED 
BY THIS WEEK’S FEATURES. 

This week’s paper looks rather like a Dairying 
Special, seeing the articles by Prof. Conner, C. C. 
Moore, and the writer, but each was written with- 
out any knowledge of any other article on the 
same subject having been prepared. Mr. Moore 
is right about the opportunity offered 
North Carolina by the Jamestown Exposition; and 
Frof. Conner’s figures prove that whether Exposi- 
tions come or go, dairying, if rightly conducted, 
goes on bringing in profits. 

& 

The Stock Food Fraud article, on page 2, speaks 
for itself. Read it and tell your neighbors who 
niay have been victimized by these smooth-spoken 
humbugs. What is more, make your merchant 
read the article. A merchant who for the sake of 
a few paltry dollars’ profit will make himself an 
active partner in this miserable swindle is no bet- 
ter than—vwell, he is no better than the farm paper 
which professes to be the farmer’s friend and yet 
lets its advertising patronage buy it into a pusil- 
lanimous and cowardly silence about a fraud which 
nearly every Experiment Station in the country 
has publicly denounced and exposed. 

& 

The fundamentals of economical pork making 
are given by Prof. Michels in his letter on page 3 
No man who raises hogs will fail to find in it some 
suggestions of value. 


Eastern 


& 

Of much interest is the tentative organization of 
the Southern Cotton Company reported on anoth- 
er page. We think some of the features reported 
impracticable, but we hope that the January meet- 
ing of the Cotton Association Executive Commit- 
tee will eliminate these and give us a working or- 
ganization that will be worth something.  Inci- 
dentally it is stated that President Jordan will 
probably retire voluntarily from office in January, 
and Secretary Cheatham will almost certainly be 
beaten for re-election if he is foolish enough to 
let his name be considered again. Many members 
of the Executive Committee, we understand, mere- 
ly intended Cheatham’s ‘‘vindication’’ at Hot 
Springs as a sort of greasing of the ways for him 
to slide out gracefully, and are surprised that he 
still holds to his office. President Jordan has been 
roundly censured by President Barrett of the Far- 
mers’ Union for his negotiations with Broker 
Hoadley of Wall Street, and it is to be regretted 
that the Union and the Association now seem to be 
desperately fighting each other. As a probable 
successor to Jordan, we notice that the Atlanta 
Journal suggests Tom Watson, of Georgia, but al- 
though Watson is undoubtedly one of the ablest 
living Southerners, we think that his activity as a 
politician is an insurmountable objection to his 
being put at the head of the Association. 

& 

In our news pages this week it is recorded that 
Siate Superintendent J. Y. Joyner will probably be 
offered the now vacant Presidency of the North 
Carolina Normal and Industrial College. But the 
conviction grows on us—and very clearly the gen- 
eral drift of public sentiment is to the same effect 
-—that the State cannot afford to give up Prof Joy- 
ner from the work he is now doing. As State Sup- 
erintendent, he has proved himself a far abler ex- 
ecutive than his most sanguine friends expected: 
his character is such that the whole State trusts 


him unreservedly, and his tact and earnestness 
have brought about an unparalleled spirit of unity 
among the State’s educational forces. Especially 
for the improvement of our distinctively rural 
schools have Prof. Joyner’s labors been conspicu- 
ous. A worthy successor to Dr. McIver is indeed 
greatly needed—he, too, was a. friend of the rural 
schools whose memory country teachers and coun- 
try children should now delight to honor, as they 
may do by helping the praiseworthy movement to 
build his monument—but we do not believe that 
to find such a succesor it is necessary to call away 
Prof. Joyner who is now in the midst of his con- 
structive labors for the upbuilding of the State’s 
public schools. 
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NEED OF MORE DAIRIES. 


We noted a few weeks ago the increased in- 
terest in dairying in North Carolina, and it is 
certain that such a revival of interest is sorely 
needed. We had just been struck by the frequent 
reports of inability to get enough good butter 
for the local demand in Raleigh, when the Gas- 
tonia Gazette of last week reinforced our im- 
pressions with the following editorial cmoment: 

For a week or more, says the Lexington Dis- 
patch, butter has been unobtainable on the Lex- 
ington market. The Dispatch then adds a plea 
for more attention on the part of the farmers to 
the raising of small stuff, such as eggs, milk, 
butter and chickens. Almost the same condition 
exists around Gastonia as to the butter supply at 
this time. It is a question whether farming has 
kept pace with the growth of manufacturing in- 
terests. Of the 32,614 people in Gaston County, 
half live in the towns and mill villages and de- 
pend in a large measure upon the other half to 
raise their milk, butter, and poultry supplies. 

When our farmers get away from the old idea 
that it is undignified to farm in any other way 
except through the mere cultivation of the broad 
acres of some big plantation, they may find that 
the good hard money to be made in looking after 
local markets is a good deal more valuable asset 
than an outworn creed of agricultural ‘‘dignity.” 





CULTIVATING CORN SHALLOW IN WET SEA- 
SONS. 


The following is submitted for comment: 


“T am an advocate of shallow cultivation, but a 
season like this, I believe, requires deeper plow- 
ing. The roots were so near the surface that they 
could not find moisture when the rains ceased. I 
believe corn would have done better if the surface 
roots had been torn loose and forced:to grow 
deeper. Where this was done, corn is doing well. 
-——§. E. M.” 

I am of the opinion that shallow cultivation, in 
so far as the plants themselves are concerned, is 
the best for all seasons. This opinion is based on 
the resttlts of experiment or experience and ob- 
servation. It may be that when proper prepara- 
tion of the soil and thorough early cultivation has 
been practiced, deep cultivation is better for kill- 
ing weeds and grass, but it is not better for the 
crop directly and during the latter part of the 
period of cultivation, is positively hurtful. 

It is true that deep cultivation is not so injuri- 
ous in wet seasons as in dry, for the roots not 
broken are able to get more water, and in that 
water more plant food to support the plant; but, 
when water is scarce, if many roots be broken, as 
they are by deep cultivation, those left cannot sup- 
ply the plant with sufficient water and plant food 
and the results are often disastrous. 

Moreover, it seems to me the argument used by 
E. S. M. is entirely fallacious. 
son the roots are superficial because they must 
Tbey cannot go down deep because the 
spaces in the soil usually occupied by air are filled 
with water. But if not torn by deep cultivation, 
they will go down when dry weather comes. 

If corn receiving deep cultivation is, in certain 
cases, doing better than that cultivated shallow, 
we believe there is some other reason than the one 
given by E. S. M. TAIT BUTLER. 


During a wet sea- 


have air. 





Mrs. Jefferson Davis’s First Impressions of Her 
Husband. 


Mrs. Jefferson Davis came from a family de- 
voted to Whig political principles, and the account 
she gave of Mr. Davis in a letter to her mother 
written just after she first met him is very inter- 
esting: 

‘He impresses me as a remarkable kind of man, 
but of uncertain temper, and he has a way of tak- 
ing for granted that everybody agrees with him 
when he expresses an opinion that offends me; 
yet he is most agreeable, and has a peculiarly 
sweet voice, and a winning manner of asserting 
himself. The fact is, he is the kind of person I 
should expect to rescue one from a mad dog at 
any risk, but to insist upon a stoical indifference 
to the fright afterward. I do not think I shall 
ever like him as I do his brother Joe. Would 
you believe it, he is refined and cultivated, and 
yet he is a Democrat!”’ 





HARROWING LAST WEEK’S PAPER. 


Mr. Charles Petty is certainly right when he 
says that ‘‘a farmer cannot afford to cut the wheat 
crop out.’”’ ‘Theoretically and actually the farm- 
ers of many other sections can make wheat cheap- 
er than we can but we can’t get it at what it costs 
them to make it and they can’t follow their wheat 
crop with a pea crop on the same land the same 
year. We need the wheat and the peas because 
as a combined crop they are profitable and be- 
cause our soils need the improvement which the 
pea crop will bring. We can devote a few acres 
to wheat, find the labor to handle it and still have 
as many acres left for cotton as we can find the 
labor to cultivate well and gather the crop. Pos- 
sibly the farmers of this section may be able to 
figure out reasons for cutting out the wheat crop, 
Lut we can figure out better reasons and more of 
them why they cannot afford to cut out the wheat 
and pea crop as a combination. But why advise 
the use of the blue-stone treatment for the pre- 
vention of smut? The formalin treatment is so 
much better that it seems a pity we cannot all 
agree on recommending it: until some better treat- 
ment has been demonstrated. 


& 


At last our friend Williams has struck back at 
those one-ear-variety fellows and the stick he uses 
is a big one—facts, not guesses. This one-ear-to- 
the-stalk habit has been with us so long that it is 
hard to give it up. Of course, all the facts had 
demonstrated long ago that the prolific or two-or- 
more-ears-to-the-stalk varieties yield more corn 
per stalk and per acre, but we just like big ears 
so much better than corn and, it is so much more 
trouble to shuck 125 ears and get a bushel of corn 
than it is to shuck seventy-three ears and get a 
half-bushel, that we can not give up the old non- 
sense that big ears are what we want, even though 
there be only one ear to the stalk and from six 
to ten bushels less corn to the acre. 

Of course, it had been shown by shelling and 
weighing—not guessing—many, many times be- 
fore, that stalks with two or more ears yielded 
more shelled corn than those with one ear, the 
largest that grows, but the Withers premium at 
the State Fair added another demonstration. 

It is a well known fact that the large, one-ear 
varieties need to be given greater distance in 
planting, and since they yield less corn per stalk it 


follows plainly enough that they must give lessf 


corn per acre. In the light of these demonstrated 
facts will one of those one-large-ear-to-the-stalk 
fellows come forward and tell Progressive Farmer 
readers just why he refuses tu give up this false 
friend, the big ear of corn—that is, the big ear 
which means one ear to the stalk? 

Now the specimens exhibited at the State Fair 
were quite ordinary for the varieties, and in the 
exhibit of the Iredell Test Farm of the North Caro- 
lina Department of Agriculture, that were not 
competing for the Withers premium, were speci- 
mens that shelled out more corn, but even these 
were probably not better than could have been 
found in almost any good field of a good prolific 
variety. These exhibits were shelled and weighed, 
and if one of these one-large-ear-to-the-stalk fel- 
lows will send an ear that will shell out more corn 
than the best of these, and write an article telling 
how it was produced, kind of soil and how it was 
prepared, how cultivated and fertilized and the 
distance it grew from neighboring stalks, Harrow 
will give $5 for the best ear of corn and the ar- 
ticle. 

if North Carolina farmers just knew the thou- 
sands upon thousands of dollars they are paying 
for the pleasure of handling big ears, they would 
attach less importance to the size of the ear and 
more to the yield of shelled corn per acre. 


& 


The man who has tried to raise sheep and found 
they did not do well, did not pay, can find out why 
by carefully reading Mr. French’s series of arti- 
cles on sheep raising. Harrow regards’ these 
“Talks’? on how Mr. French handles his sheep as 
of the highest value. Many a man who has failed 
with sheep has no doubt thought while reading 
these ‘‘Talks,” “all this is too much tronble.” 
Therein lies one of their values. They show that 
sheep require care. If we could only learn the 
lesson that live stock raising require just this sort 
of “trouble,” we would have learned the first es- 
sential and most needed lesson in our live stock 
education. Mr. French and thousands of others 
have demonstrated that this sort of “trouble” 
pays. 

& 

In an excellent and suggestive article, Mr. J. C. 
Stribling tells us ‘““‘How South Carolina Farmers 
Are Co-operating,’’ but here is one paragraph that 
Harrow thinks is a field full of clods: 





“Over the State during this last year eight local 
stock-breeding companies were organized, that 
now own eight imported Coach stallions and other 
improved breeding animals that are doing a good 
business in the way of improving the stock of the 
State.”’ 

Will Mr. Stribling, some stock holder in one of 
these eight companies, or some one in the dozen 
or more similar companies in North Carolina, tell 
the readers of The Progressive Farmer what the 
special characteristics of the French Coach horse 
are that caused him to be selected, from among all 
the breeds, to improve our farm horse stock? Har- 
row doesn’t believe that the French Coach horse is 
what we need most, and if he were, these same 
eight horses Mr. Stribling refers to could have 
heen bought for one-half the price paid. Perhaps 
we had better buy these French, half-breed, Iong- 
legged, high-strung stallions than use those we 
have so generally bred to? Perhaps they will im- 
prove the present stock sufficient to justify their 
purchase, but it is never justifiable to pay $3,000 
for a horse that could have been bought for $1,- 
500, and it hurts Harrow worse than he can tell 
to see our people paying two prices for something 
not suited to their needs. 


& 


Mr. Editor, you have given us too many fertile 
fields to harrow. We can’t comment on all the 
‘“‘sood things’ in last week’s paper, but we must 
not forego the opportunity to express our regrets 
ut parting with our good friend ‘‘Recluse,’? even 
for a short time. ‘‘Talks to Small Farmers” ought 
to justify many a Progressive Farmer reader in 
the expenditure of the one dollar he paid for this 
vear’s subscription. 


ot 


We were about to lay the harrow aside for this 
week, but can not do so without giving the “Stock 
ood” fraud a little brushing. These frauds have 
taken millions of dollars from the American far- 
iner without giving five cents on the dollar value, 
and to the shame and everlasting disgrace of the 
American agricultural press, it has assisted in this 
robbery when it should have done what it falsely 
claims to do—protect the farmers—its patrons—— 
from these swindles. But really the millions be- 
ing paid these stock food companies is merely one 
of the many taxes ignorance levies on the Ameri- 
ean farmer. 

Your stand on this question, Mr. Editor, should 
hring you another 20,000 subscribers in the next 
twenty days. It won’t, but it should. 

HARROW. 





Taxes, 


Taxes are about to fall due in various parts of 
the country. The tax-collector is humorously re- 
garded as the foe of free citizens, just as the 
policemen is the appointed enemy of the unre- 
strained small boy. In serious mood one may 
say that the mental attitude of a man toward his 
taxes is an indication of his fitness to be a citizen 
in a free State. 

The ideal citizen would wish his property to 
be assessed as nearly at its real value as it is 
possible to determine. The good citizen will also 
pay his taxes promptly in order to give the com- 
munity the full use of the money. 

The question of rates will be settled most satis- 
factorily to the man who asks, not whether the 
rate has gone up or down, or how it compares 
with the rate in a neighboring town, but what the 
community is getiing for its money. The town 
with good roads and good schools, committed to 
extensive public improvements, will often show a 
larger tax rate than a town of equal size that 
does not spend much money on itself. It does 
not follow that the town with lower rates is a 
more desirable place of residence. 

The problem of taxation is complicated enough, 
but the human principles are easy to understand 
and not difficult for a fair-minded man to hold. 
Every one should cheerfully bear such part of the 
public expense as present laws put upon him, no 
matter what he thinks of the existing methods 
of taxation. Every man should interest himself 
in public expenditures and consider his tax bill 
not as an unavoidable evil, but as a measure of 
how much he is getting from town, county and 
State.—-Youth’s Companion. 





The time will come when technical education 
will become the strongest link in the great chain 
that is being forged for the evolution of the farm- 
er and it will be brought about by the co-operation 
of children with parents and parents with teach- 
ers, and so reaching on until we have the univer- 
sal co-operation of the level-headed, far-seeing 
common people, the American farmers.—Fannie 
Beecher White. 
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‘¢ Practical Poultry TalKs.”’ 


EXV.—Don't Carry Scrub Hens Through Winter—Now is the Time for 
Culling. 


Messrs. Editors: At of 
the year can culling be carried on so 
profitably as in the fall of the year. 
No fowl should be wintered that can- 
not be able to fill some place in the 
list of profitable undertakings. Win- 
ter is coming, and that means that 
the fowl will be able to get but little 
of its living that not provided by 
its owner. 


no season 


is 


Don’t Keep Deadhead Fow!s in the 
Winter. 
To feed a fowl that is not needed 


as breeder, or one that lays no eggs, 
is very much like pouring water in 
a rat hole. It will pay big to take a 
look over the flock and select such 
as should be kept for breeders, se- 
lect a few for winter lavers, if they 
have been bred for that purpose and 
of the proper age for laying. Then 
all surplus males and other fowls 
should be made ready for market and 
marketed at any time they can 
sold to advantage. 

The old system of culling is not a 
good plan to follow. Jt consists in 
setting the dog on them, and such as 
cannot outrun the dog are sold. The 
fastest runners and those which cat 
fly the highest will be kept, which 
certainly consists of the hardiest. 
This will be one characteristic ob- 
tained in this manner of culling, but 
it has nothing else to recommend i? 
to poultry breeders. 

Cull Carefully. 


If fowls roost in trees and are hard 
to get, it will be well to feed them in 
a building made ready for them until 
they get to coming in there at feed- 
ing time, and when they get accus- 
tomed to it, they may be trapped, 
and then one can select such as may 
be wanted for the market, and a 
profitable business kept up. 

To those that feel it is useless to 
cull, 1 have only to say, perhaps it is 
useless to do one’s best. 

The Farmer’s Wife Must Be Alert. 

Now that so many town ladies are 
taking up poultry keeping as a fad. 
the farmer’s wife will have to look to 
her laurels. With all the advantages 
seemingly on her side, the country 
poultry breeder often fails to show as 
good a record for the number of hens 
kept as the town lot or city breeder. 
This is usually due to the fact that 
she does not know her limitations. 
The city breeder knows that if she 
raises more chickens than she can 
comfortably care for in her own yard, 
she will hear from her neighbors. 
She has learned the limits of her 
poultry keeping and stops at that. 
With no milk and cream to see to 
no churning to do, and no fruit to 
gather or garden to tend, the city 
fancier has more time for her chick- 
ens, can give them better care, and 
when it comes to the poultry shows 
at the fairs, the back-yard fancier 
carries off more than her share of 
the prizes. This has been very no- 
ticeable at the fairs this fall, the la- 
dies being in the majority as win- 
ners. 


be 


How to Tell the Age of an Egg. 


It is an easy matter to tell the age 
of an egg by means of the air space, 
which is situated toward the broad 
end of the shell. If the egg is held 
up between the hands before a light 
in a dark room, the air space can be 
easily discovered, and by its size the 
age can be determined. In a per- 
fectly fresh egg the air space is very 
small, but as age increase it extends, 
until when the egg is three weeks 
old the air space occupies a sixth of 
the entire egg. With practice the 
age can be told within twenty-four 
hours. UNCLE JO. 

Mecklenburg Co., N. C. 





Good Suggestions for Poultry Buyers. 





The day of cross- 
ing the Mason and Dixon line to buy 
high-priced poultry or stock for im- 
provement is a thing of the past, so 
far necessity goes. The people 
certainly need education in this line. 
I got mine in the poultry business by 
experience. My first purchase of 
S. C. Brown Leghorn eggs was made 
because they were cheap; my second 
because the quality was there. I did 
not let the price ($5 per setting) fig- 
ure in it at all, and to-day I have as 
pretty a flock as can be found. I can 
say as much for the other two breeds. 
I get some odd letters of inquiry from 
my ad. Suechas: ‘Your price must 
be right, ete., if you get my order.” 
Well, I want to say once and for all. 
that 1 am not trying to put any one 
out of business, or even trying to 
compete in prices with those who 
want to sell pure-bred birds without 
quality. In buying anything it does 
not nake much difference as to 
what vou pay as it does what you get 
for what you pay. 


Ss. J. GUYER. 
N. C. 


Messrs. Editors: 


as 


so 


Haywood Co., 





A $1 BOOK FOR SIX CENTS. 

“Farm Science,” an Invaluable Book 
for Farmers Offered Free to Pro- 
gressive Farmer Readers Who Ap- 
ply Within Thirty Days. 


The International Harvester Com- 
pany has brought out a beautifully 
illustrated book of valuable farm ar- 
ticles by the foremost American au- 
thorities, ‘‘Farm Science,’”’ which, but 
for the advertising it contains, could 
hardly be sold now for less than $1, 
but which any reader may have for 6 
cents postage if he mentions The Pro- 
gressive Farmer. We wish every one 
of our 20,000 subscribers would ap- 
ply for a copy and read it during the 
present leisure season on the farm. 
“Far Science’ is the name, and it is 
a splendid volume of 128 pages, pro- 
fusely illustrated and _ containing 
eight chapters specially prepared by 
the highest authorities on the several 
subjects: “‘Alfalfa Culture in Ameri- 
ca,’’ by Joseph E. Wing, Expert Ag- 
riculturalist, of Mechanicsburg, Ohio. 
“Modern Corn Culture,’’ by Prof. P. 
G. Holden. Iowa Agricultural Col- 
lege, Ames, Iowa. ‘‘Best Methods in 
Seeding,” by Waldo F. Brown, Spe- 
cialist, of Oxford, Ohio. ‘‘Increased 
Fertility,’’ by Prof. Cyril G. Hopkins, 
Illinois College of Agriculture, Ur- 
bana, Ill. ‘‘Profitable Hay Making,” 
by Thomas Shaw, late of Minnesola 
Experiment Station, St. Anthony 
Park, Minn. ‘‘Power on the Farm,” 
by Prof. Fred R. Crane, Illinois Col- 
lege of Agriculture, Urbana, Ill. ‘‘Up- 
to-Date Dairying,’’ by Prof. Clinton 
D. Smith, Director of Michigan Ex- 
periment Station, Agricultural Col. 
lege, Mich., and “Small Grain Grow- 
ing,’ by Willett Hayes, Assistant Sec- 
retary of Agriculture, United States, 
Washington, D. C. Every author is 
a master in his line, and every sub- 
ject is treated exhaustively in all its 
ramifications. The whole compose 
one of the most valuable and authori- 
tative works ever issued along these 
lines. The copy before us has so im- 
pressed its worth upon us that we 
urge every farmer reader of our pa- 
per to procure a copy at once. Any 
person interested will receive a copy 
by enclosing three two-cent stamps; 
mentioning The Progressive Farmer 
and addressing ‘‘Farm Science,’ In- 
ternational Harvester Company of 


” 


America, Chicago, II. 
Do it to-day. 


Let Me Quote You a Price 


on the AMERICAN 
Manure Spreader 
pire serectnctere oni colt the eslsbented Amor 30 Days’ FREE Trial 


ican Manure Spreader to the consumer direct 

from our factory—saving all the middle profits 
made by jobbers and dealers. These pec ts are 

To prove all of ourclaims for the celebrated 

American Manure Spreader, we allow 30 days’ trial 

on every Spreader we sell. 


left out of consideration in the prices that I want 
to make you direct from our factory on an Ameri- 
can Manure Spreader. 

This permits the customer to use the Spreader 
on his own farm for a full month to be satisfied 
that it is just as represented. If not as represented 


This means that you can buy from our factory at 

factory prices—be a Wholesale Buy 
it can be returned to us. We pay all freight both 
ways—trial being FEET 

wa 


b er. 
And that isn’t all! We don’t ask you to pay cash 
The low price nt to quote you on an Ameri- 


in advance. 
can Manure Spreader will be for the Spreader de- 


Wesell the American (fiir cr: 
Manure Spreader we Pay All Freight 


T s liberal time ———- 
m ee re ee ee thos This price will be for the Spreader on time—this 
on j e nn Bd Ly price wil hv for Rag Seng ng vd 6 ee this 
j price wi 6 & price at.is iower an dealers are 
SRigrare the Only concern in the United States charging for Spreaders that aro not nearly so good 
manufacturing and selling Manure Spreaders 59 th a ¥ i 7 4 
direct to the user on time and on trial at low fac- oe of the American you will agree 
“EL Simonton Manure Spreader has 40 per Write for my price—and write for my catalogue 
cent more exclusive features than any other and soues. f pend will tell you 
is high-class in every respect— all about the American Manure 
made to last a lifetime. Spreader and give you a 

ere is no question about the American 

Manure Spreader being the standard 

Spreader of the world. 













lot of good information 
‘on the gueation of ferti- 
Bm lizing—a question that 
every farmer isinterested 
in and wants to know all 
about. | 
Just write me today on 
8 postal card. 
will see that you get 
our book and my especial 
price at once. 


W. W. COLLIER, Gen. Manager 
AMERICAN HARROW CO. 


7141 Hastings St. DETROIT, MICH, 































J. T. GANTT, the original inventor of the Gantt Patent Cotton Planters, Guano 
Distributors, and Combined Oat and Fertilizer Drill. 

No better proof of superiority than to have imitators. Beware of all sucb. 

If you want the best, buy the Gantt This cut shows our combined Oat and 
Fertilizer Drill. for sowing oats in open furrow which prevents winter killing. 

RETAIL PRICE, $8.00. A good row maker and guage goes with each drill. 
For full particulars and catalogue, write 


GANTT MANUFACTURING COMPANY, - - - MACON, GEORGIA. 








aan GOOD ROAD S__ eee. 


The Unit Road Machine Solves The Problem. 


Requires but ONE MAN and ONE TEAM to 
operate. Will do more and better work 
than ten men with usual tools. 








Costs about one-fifth as much as other graders 
and will do the work at one-half the expense. 
Will pay for itself in two days’ use. Sent to 
responsible persovus on trial. Write to-day 

for full information. Address, 


The Call-Watt Co., Box 602, Richmond, Va. 




















When writing advertisers, please mention this paper. 











HONEST BUGGY 
HONEST PRICE. 


The Golden Eagle Buggy 


Is built to stand comparison with custom-made buggies. Every piece of wood, 
iron, steel and leather that goes in it is thoroughly examined and tested, there- 
fore they are guaranteed in every particular. The Trade Mark of the Eagle on 
buggies is the sign of honest workmanship, good, sound, well seasoned wood, 
the best grade of iron, steel and leather and a first-class ‘‘job’’ in every respect 
from sewing the leather to the last touches of the skilled painter’s brush. 
With every Golden Eagle Buggy we sell youa genuine $12.50 Oak Tanned 
Leather Collar and Hame Harness for $7.49 Cut out Coupon below and mail 
today for Catalogue No, 2 
Gentlemen:---Please send me free catalog of Golden 
Eagle Buggies and great Harness Offer. 














' 
BUY 


as ie ceneses del inks acaackngdeindeetadingsitsabrasaaubabeubauasaion 
AND SAVE 
Address 
} OF THE MAIL TO THE DEALERS 
MAKER GOLDEN EAGLE BUGGY CO., 


158-160 EDGEWOOD AVE., PROFIT 
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Cotton as Currency. 


Novel Suggestion of a Prominent Atlanta Banker—New Use to Which 
the Southern States May Put Their Great Monopoly. 


Charles J. |} selves and incidentally establish a 
: high level of prices. They had cal- 
culated the whole situation with ex- 
ceeding care and among other things 
had taken the precaution far in ad- 
vance to arrange for such a supply 
of money as would be needed for 
their purposes. The story of that 
famous campaign is a matter of his- 
tory. Cotton was’ forced up toa 
point that shook the entire financlal 
world, and as a last resort both New 
3. York and London sought to avert 
what to them seemed to be the most 
disastrous consequence, the changing 
of the balance of financial power to 
the South, by tightening the reins on 
the money market. Had Messrs. 
Brown and Hayne not already taken 
precautions against this contingency, 
the last resort of the great financial 
powers, the campaign would have 
been a failure, knowledge of ten cents 
cotton would still be confined to the 
older generation, and the South not 
yet have begun to emerge from the 
toils of the money lenders of New 
York and London. 
7 oe 

And here is the point that is so 
clearly appreciated by Mr. Haden. 
The price of cotton is controlled by 
the laws of supply and demand; but 
it is a question of supply and demand 
of money rather than the supply and 
demand of cotton. The people who 


The address that Mr. 
Hadden, of Atlanta delivered before 
ihe American Bankers’ Association at 
St. Louis the other day impresses us, 
not only because it deals with the 
subject of especial concern to _ the 
Southern people; but because in a 
practical manner it points out the 
means by which the people of the 
South could, in a few years be made 
the richest and most prosperous peo- 
ple on earth. ~ 


There is no disputing the fact that 
of all the products of land or sea, 
whether from fields, forests, mines or 
workshops, there is no commodity 
that is in more continuous or uni- 
versal demand than cotton. And 
neither is there any good reason to 
doubt the conclusion that Mr. Had- 
den has adopted from generations 
gone before that the Southern States 
of America have a practical monop- 
oly of its production. 

The United States of America now 
make up the richest nation that has 
ever existed on the face of the earth, 
and if Mr. Hadden had seen fit to 
try to lay his premises still deeper 
than he had already laid them, he 
would have been safe in defying all 
the political economists now living or 
who will ever live to show that 
Southern cotton is not the real basis 
of all this wealth. 


Tl. control the money supply of the 
But have the people of the South | World are the people who at last 
fix the price of cotton, and it is 


been getting their share of the wealth 
they have been producing? That is 
a question for the consideration of 
every intelligent mind in the cotton 
region. As we see it, we would an- 
swer the question in the negative. 
Why they have not been getting their 
share there are scores of reasons 
—but each and every one of these 
reasons only goes to make a new 
argument why this condition should 
be changed in the future—why the 
South should hereafter appropriate 
to itself profits that have been given 
up to other people. 

Mr. Hadden has drawn a familiar 
picture of the manner in which the 
out side financial world has been rid- 
ing the Southern cotton producer like 
“the Old Man of Sea’ rode Sidbad 
the Sailor. British capitalists fur- 
nished New York agents with money 
to lend to Southern merchants to 
advance supplies to Southern farm- 
ers. The farmer produced the cot- 
ton, and before it was harvested, the 
mortgage that rested upon it from 
the time the seed went into the 
ground, was hurrying it on to the 
Britishers, who furnished the money 
for its production. 

lil. 

This process which commenced 
with the end of the Civil War had 
been going on for years and years, 
und how long it would have con- 
tinued, had it not been for the fa- 


because of this fact that cotton for 
so many years sold at less than the 
cost of production. 

It is worth while to take into con- 
sideration the financial conditions ex- 
isting at the time of the Hayne coup. 
Great Britain was just emerging 
from her disastrous Boer War. Her 
finances had been more sorely disor- 
ganized than at any time within the 
last hundred years. She did what 
she could to stay the tremendous rise 
forced by the New Orleans people, 
even going to the extent of ship- 
ping back to us cotton that she had 
already stored in her home ware- 
houses. But this country was then 
in a better financial condition and 
the foresight of the New Orleans 
people had even guarded against the 
unfriendliness of the Northern allies 
of Great Britain. 

It is appreciated throughout the 
financial centres in the world that if 
the South once gets the upper hand 
in this matter of controlling the price 
of her product there will be nothing 
left to the people who now rule as 
if with a rod of iron, but to take 
secondary position, and accept dicta- 
tion as to what they must pay just 
as the Southern farmers have here- 
to fore been accepting dictation as to 
what they must take. 


V. 
i aere is no question of the practi- 


mous coup of Frank B. Hayne of | cability of making cotton a basis of 
New Orleans a few years ago, it; circulation. The 13,000,000 bales of 
would be impossible to say. The | Southern cotton can be made as safe 


and satisfactory a basis of $600,000,- 
000 or $700,000,000 worth of cur- 
rency as that much gold. It can be 
made even a better basis of circula- 
tion than gold; for it is a commodity 
of actual intrinsic value while gold 
is nothing but a measure of value. 

But, of course, there are difficul- 
ties in the way. The United States 
Government can easily put into effect 
Mr. Hadden’s idea; but as to wheth- 
er it can be induced to do so is an- 
other thing. 


Hlayne incident, however, established 
the truth of all that Mr. Hadden has 
to say, and proved conclusively that 
the establishment of a national cir- 
culation based on cotton would for- 
ever establish the financial supre- 
macy of the people of the South. 
Having become thoroughly con- 
vinced that the crop of 1899-1900, 
Was not nearly sufficient to supply 
the demand for that year, and con- 
vinced also that the staple was sell- 
ing for far less than its value, Mr. 


Hayne, with the assistance of his The financial power of New York, 
partner Brown, and several other | Boston and other Eastern cities may 
New Orleans cotton men, went to | feel more kindly toward the South 
work to make a fortune for them- | than it does to London, and no doubt 





does; but that power is not going to 
willingly surrender to the South any 
advantage it is able to keep for itself. 

However, the Government of the 
United States is not the South’s only 
hope in this matter. The New Or- 
leans achievement has already dem- 
onstrated this fact. The South her- 
self has already done much to secure 
emancipation from the toils of East- 





ern and foreign bankers, and as her 
people realize more and more the tre- 
mendous possibilities of the monop- 
oly that is theirs they will eventually 
find a way to carry out the Hadden 
suggestion regardless of the financial 
power of London, and of the jealous 
rivalry of the big cities of the North- 
east as well as of the Federal Gov- 
ernment itself.—Yorkville Enquirer. 
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Smokeless Powder Shells 


“LEADER” and “REPEATER” 


The superiority of Winchester 
Smokeless Powder Shells is 
undisputed. Among intelligent 
shooters they stand first in pop- 
ularity, records and shooting 
qualities. Always use them 


For Field or Trap Sbooting. 
Ask Your Dealer For Them. 
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The Raleigh Banking & Trust Co., The Round Steps Bank, 














actin any fiduciary capacity whatever. 


have Safe-Deposit Boxes for rent. 
should have one. ; 


; 
; Does a General Banking Business and Will be Pleased to Serve all in that Line. 


The Trust part of our name means that we can become Administrators and Exe- 
cutors of Estates, under Will, Trustees under Mortagages and Deeds of Trust, and 


We have a Strong Fire and Burglar Proof Vault, absolutely Safe, and in it we 
All who have valuable papers, deeds, and wills 


DIRECTORS—Chas. M. Busbee, Chas. E. Johnson, James A. Briggs, Chas. H. 
Belvin, W. N. Jones, Thomas 8S. Kenan, Thomas B. Crowder, W. A. 
Moring, J. R. Chamberlain, H. E. Norris, J. W. Harden, Jr., Alfred Williams. 


Linehan, F. O. 
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HIGHEST HONORS SURROUND THE 








34,000 IN USE. 





Mathushek Piano 


The piano which has been known for so many 
years to the Southern ge oy and which has gained 
such a reputation in all 
great durability,evenness of scale, purity and reson- 
ance of tone. 

In purchasing a piano, care should be taken in its 
selection. 
on the Iron Plate you may rest assured that you ara 
getting an instrument of the highest grade and one 
you can enjoy for years to come. 


Our Easy Payment Plan Places the ‘* Mathu- 
shek’? Within the Reach of All. 


Liberal allowance made for old instruments in ex- 
change. 
tion sent upon request. 


Mathushek Piano Mfg. Co. 





the Southern States for its 


If it has “ Mathushek New Haven” cas} 


Catalogue and circulars with full informa- 


NEW HAVEN, CONNECTICUT. 


























JUST SEND ME ONE-DOLLAR 


and I will ship C. O. D. to any railroad station in the 
U. 8. this fine Willard Steel Range. Anyone can say 
they have the best range in the world, but I will fur- 
nish the evidence and leave the verdict to you. After 
you examine this range, if you are satisfied in every 
way. pay Agent $14.00 and freight, and you become 
the possessor of the best range in the world for the 
money. The range has 61x 8-inch lids; 17-inch oven; 
15-gal. reservoir; large warming closet; top cooking 
surface, 30x34ins. Guaranteed to reach you in perfect 
order. Shipping weight, 400 lbs, Thousands in use 
and every one of them giving satisfaction. Write for 
full description and testimonials. 


WM. G. WILLARD 


Bo 82, WILLARD BLDG. 
CHESTNUT STREET 





ST. LOUIS, MO. 
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superb new fruits: 
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TREE 


LOW PRICE. We offer the only GENUINE STOCK of the 
KING DAVID, DELICIOUS, BLACK BEN, 
CHAMPION and SENATOR Apples; BANNER, SUNRISE, Grapes; 
GOLD Plum, FAME Pear, etc. Finest stock 

in the U. S. of all leading commercial sorts. 
We PA CASH WEEKLY and want more 


Salesmen. Price-list, etc. FREE. 


FOR 81 YEARS 
HAVE MAINTAINED 
THEIR RECORD—HIGHEST QUALITY, 


Fayetteville, Ark. 


RK LOUISIANA, MO. 
S Rockport, Illinois 
02 Dansville, N. Y. 
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CARALEIGH TOP DRESSER FOR COTTON. 


Apropos of Mr. Turlington’s Endorsement, the Caraleigh Company Writes on 
the Making of Its Goods and Their Use in Economical Cotton Production. 


(Advertisement.) 


Raleigh, N. C., Nov. 7, 1906. 
Mr. C. H. Poe, Editor,. Progressive 
Farmer and Cotton Plant, Raleigh, 
N. C. 
Dear Sir: Our attention has been 
called to an article appearing in the 
November ist issue of your paper en- 


titled, ‘‘“Making Cotton Cheaply,” by 
Mr. Jas. A. Turlington, of Sampson 
County. We are especially pleased 


with the reference made by Mr. Tur- 
lington to our Carleigh Top Dress- 
er, as it emphasizes the point that 
we want to make with this goods. 
Every cotton farmer in the South 
has, no doubt, been brought face to 
face with the fact that his cotton 
needed some assistance about the 
time it began to bloom to keep it “in 
heart,’ as it were; to make it hold 
its color, and to hasten the maturity 
of the fruit. Therefore, top dressing 
was resorted to, usually with nitrate 
of soda. This proved to be very suc- 
cessful, but it has its disadvantages; 
it is extremely concentrated, as well 
as high-priced, and contains only one 
element of plant food, to-wit: am- 
monia. 

Some years ago we began investi- 
gations and experiments with several 
different high-grade mixtures looking 
to the securing of a properly bal- 
anced top dresser; one that would do 
the work and at the same time be 
more economical than nitrate of so- 
da, and after making numerous tests 
with different grades, we found that 
the top dresser containing 3 per cent 
available phosphoric acid, 10 per cent 
ammonia and 4 per cent’ potash 
proved by tests in the hands of vari- 
ous farmers and on various soils to 
be as nearly what was needed as a 
top dresser as could be secured. It 
was, therefore, with the utmost confi- 
dence that we placed “‘Caraleigh Ton 
Dresser”? on the market during the 
spring of 1906, and even in the face 
of the unusually wet weather and 
early frost, the most satisfactory re- 
sults have been secured, and we are 
receiving quite a number of unsolicit- 
ed testimonials. We were not aware, 
before seeing Mr. Turlington’s article 
in your paper, that he had used this 
goods, but it has proven to be so 
good, that it makes a man ‘‘just speak 
right out’ after he has used it, giving 
it unstinted praise. This is the kind 
of testimony that helps. Mr. Tur- 
lington has found something good, 
and he feels that he wants his neigh- 
bors and friends to know of it; this 
is a mighty good way to feel, and we 
believe it. is the spirit which per- 
vades nearly all, if not all, of your 
readers. We have been reading The 
Progressive Farmer for many years 
past, and we find this spirit increasing 
among your subscribers. Itis a good 
sign, because we know that where 
that spirit prevails, the spirit of envy, 
jealousy and discontent cannot exist; 
it is an undeniable proof that the 
world is growing better. 

We are going to ask you to print 
this letter in your next issue, and be- 
fore closing, we want to say some- 
thing more about Caraleigh Top 
Dresser. This goods is a ‘‘complete’”’ 
fertilizer; that is, a good, thor- 
ough application, containing avail- 
able phosphoric acid, ammonia, 
and potash, therefore it has to be run 
through the mills and the rolls and 
is in fine condition for handling; 
can be evenly distributed, is properly 
mixed, therefore avoiding the waste 
which is necessarily encountered in 
handling the regular nitrate of soda. 

It has other plant food besides the 
ammonia, and has a distinct advant- 
age over nitrate of soda, in that it 
only contains 10 per cent ammonia, 
whereas, nitrate from 18 per cent or 








19 per cent. The time between the 
application of nitrate and the coming 
of killing frost is too short for the 
plant to get the benefit of the 18 per 
cent or 19 per cent ammonia which 
is in the nitrate, therefore the excess 
is lost to that crop, and before anoth- 
er crop is planted on that fleld, the 
winter rains have leached the most 
of it out of the soil. With our Top 
Dresser this is saved, the proportions 
are just right, as our tests have 
proven, and the saving thus effected 
in the cost of the two articles is wor- 
thy of serious consideration by the 
farmer who has to pay for the goods. 

Caraleigh Top Dresser has also 
been tested on corn, and gave very 
satisfactory results, and we _ also 
heartily recommend it in place of 
nitrate as a top dresser for wheat 
and oats. 

We will be glad to answer any in- 
quiries from your readers, or give 
any information regarding our fer- 
tilizers that may be wanted. We make 
a complete line of fertilizers for all 
crops, each brand is honestly made, 
and with just as much care and with 
as painstaking consideration for the 
consnmer as the Top Dresser. 

Yours very truly, 
CARALEIGH PHOSPHATE 
AND FERTILIZER WORKS. 

Raleigh, N. C. 








GRAND PRIZE 


| | Highest Award 


< WORLD'S FAIR ; 
») ST.LOUIS « 


Fa als & 


INTERNATION IND 
sem DICTIONARY gas 


RECENTLY ENLARGED 
WITH 


25, 000 New Words and Phrases 


# da Gazetteer of the World 
New Biographical Dictionary 
Edited by W. T. Harris, Ph.D., LL.D., 
United States Commissioner of Education. 
2380 Quarto Pages. 5000 Illustrations. 
Also Webster’s Collegiate Dictionary 
1116 Pages. 1400 Iilustrations. 
Regular Edition 7 x10 x2%¢ inches, 3 bindings. 
De Luxe Edition 53,x85gx1'4 in. Printed from 
same plates, on bible paper. 2 beautiful bindings. 

FREE, Illustrated pamphlets. 


G. &6C. MERRIAM CO, 
Publishers, Springfield, Mass. 
. GET THE BEST 
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> The “Eureka” Pea 
Huller 


Weighs 180 Pounds: 


| Will hull 60 bushels of 
' Peas perday. Willrun 
St’ most as light as a Sew- 
ing Machine. Will hull 
and clean Cow Peas, 
Navy Beans, Butter 
Beans, etc. Price $20 f.o. b. Dalton, 
Ga. ‘Write for Getivered prices. 


Eureka Pea Huller Co., Dalton, Ga. 


Seldom See 


a big knee like thie but your horse 
re “have a bunch or bruise on his 
le, Hiock, Stitle, Knee or Throat. 

















will clean them off without laying ng 
horse up. Noblister, no hair 
$2.00 per bottle, delivered. Boo 
free. ABSORBINR, JR., for nw Fey 
3 . Removes Soft Bunches, Cures 
Varicose Veins, Varicocele, H. drocele 
Ruptured Muscles or Ligaments, larged 
Glands. Allays Pain. Mfd., only by 


W. F. YOUNG, P. D. F., 
119 Monmouth S8t., - Springfield, Mass. 





















Matters Not Mentioned in Our Edito- 
rial Review—Press Comments 
on Public Affairs. 











Apparently the Republicans will 
have fifty-seven majority in the next 
House of Representatives. 


President Roosevelt promised Sam- 
uel Gompers he would investigate 
the Pearre Anti-Injunction Dill. 


The President has announced the 
appointment of Attorney General 
Moody as justice of the Supreme 
Court. 


It is said that Superintendent 
Joyner will be offered the Presidency 
of the State Normal and Industrial 
College. 


A New race issue—that of the im- 
porting of Italian labor was injected 
into the Mississippi Gubernatorial 
campaign. 


President Roosevelt will receive 
the Ute Indian chiefs at Washington 
as soon as he returns from the Pana- 
ma Canal zone. 


An official of the Provisional Gov- 
ernment of Cuba declared it would 
be impossible for the Americans to 
get away in nine months. 


The Federal grand jury in Minne- 
apolis, Minn., brought in eleven in- 
dictments against railroads, railroad 
officials and shippers on charges of 
rebating. 


All the big trusts and corporations 
figuring in Wall street, it is stated, 
will imitate the Pennsylvania Rail- 
road’s action in raising the wages 
of its employes. 


As President Roosevelt and _ his 
party sailed from Washington for 
Panama he exclaimed: ‘I’m going 
down to see how the big ditch is 
getting along.”’ 


In the divorce proceedings in Paris 
last week Countess de Castellane’s 
counsel mercilessly exposed Count 
Boni, who wrote begging letters to 
his wife to take him back and after- 
wards demanded $50,000 a year and 
the payment of all his debts. 


President Roosevelt on Tuesday 
taught the negro race a severe lesson 
for one of its characteristics in con- 
cealing crime, unprecented in the 
history of the army. The President 
dismissed in disgrace an entire bat- 
talion of negro troops for shielding 
their comrade from punishment for 
murder and violence, and conduct 
unbecoming soldiers. 

* * * 


Features of Election in Different 


States. 

The Democrats swept Nevada. 

Nebraska went overwhelmingly 
Republican. 


The entire Republican ticket in 
Porto Rico was defeated. 


The new State of Oklahoma was 
carried by the Democrats. 


Joint Statehood with New Mexico 
was defeated by Arizona’s vote. 


Every Congressional District 
North Carolina went Democratic. 


in 


One Alabama County went Repub- 
lican, an almost unprecedented thing. 


Congressman Babcock was defeat- 
ed in Wisconsin, being cut by the La 
Follette faction. 


Gov. J. C. W. Beckham defeated 
Senator McCreary in the Kentucky 
Senatorial primary. 


The New Jersey Legislature is 
close, and Senator Dryden may have 
trouble in being re-elected. 





In the Chicago election a negro 
was elected municipal judge and an- 
other a county commissioner. 


New Jersey was carried by the Re- 
publicans, but the Legislature is so 
constituted that Senator Dryden may 
fail of re-election. 


Missouri has returned to the solid 
South, the Democrats having elected 
the State ticket and twelve out of 
sixteen Congressmen. 


Governor Hoch, of Kansas, is still 
in danger, but the Republicans con- 
fidently claim his re-election. The 
Democrats charge fraud. 


Charles E. Hughes’ plurality for 
Governor of New York is estimated 
at from 52,000 to 60,000, but the 
rest of the Republican ticket is de- 
feated. 


In Rhode Island James H. Higgins, 
Democrat, was elected Governor, but 
the Legislature is Republican, and 
the Republicans claim the election 
of the rest of their ticket. 


Returns from Pennsylvania show 
that the Fusionists have been de- 
feated. The plurality of Edwin S. 
Stuart, Republican candidate for gov- 
ernor, is likely to be about 75,000. 

Democrats made gains in Minne- 
sota, Gov. Johnson, Democrat being 
re-elected by increased pluralities, 
the solid Republican Congressional 
delegation being broken and the leg- 
islative majority cut down. 

In California, Langdon, whom 
Hearst put at the head of the Inde- 
pendence League ticket, polled a 
light vote outside of San Francisco. 
The election of James N. Gillett, Re- 
publican, for Governor, is assured. 


In all probability, the Legislature 
of New Hampshire will have to elect 
a Governor, the Republican candi- 
date, according to unofficial returns, 
being ten votes short of the majority 
necessary under the law. 

In Massachusetts, Governor Guild 
(Rep.) is re-elected by a plurality of 
31,662 over John B. Moran, district 
attorney of Suffolk County, who ran 
for Governor on the Prohibition, 
Democratic, and Independence tick- 
ets. 

Because the mayor of Memphis 
Tuesday changed the election assign- 
ments of the police force, the chief 
of police and the entire force mu- 
tinied and refused to obey. The re- 
sult was that Memphis has two chiefs 
of police, with a portion of the city 
government supporting the mu- 
tineers. 








What Better Racinetiailiiien 


Do you want than this? “Tetterine is the 
only remedy I ever sold that would cure Tet- 
ter so it would notreturn. I’vesold six dozen 
in a year, and guaranteed every box. I’ve 
never had to return the money for a single 
box. I sold a box to a man who had Tetter 
for 52 years; 2 boxes cured him sound and 
well. consider Iam doing the public a fa- 
vor to recommend Tetterine. B. H. Tanner, 
MeDonald Mills, Ga,” Get from your drug- 
fir. Se a box or send to J.T. SHUPTRINE, 
fr.. Savannah, Ga. 
















CATTLE, HOGS, 
TURKEYS, 
CHICKENS. 


Quit your Scrub 
Breeding and 


Duroe Jersey and Poland China Hogs, M. B. 
Turkeys and White Plymouth Rock Chick- 
ens. Prices right, stock right and satisfaction 
guaranteed. CONGER BRos., Fayetteville, 
Tenn., R. F, D., No.1 


RED RAVEN HERD DUROCS 
Very handsome lot Sows and Gilts, bred to 
iroquoise, my $100.00 Pink Skin Boar. Also 
fancy lot of his pigs ready to ship. 

MATT W. MOSELEY, Bell Buckle, Tenn. 
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RONZE TURKEYS, Mammoth. 

UFF PLYMOUTH ROCKS. 

UFF WYANDOTTES. 

TOULOUSE GEESE. 

WHITE TURKEYS. 

WHITE GUINEAS. 

PURPLE GUINEAS. Very rare. 
Have the only flock of the South. 

Mention this paper when writing. 


J.C. FOWKE, 
BALDOCK, - - BARNWELL CO,, S. C. 


Red Polled Cattle, 


Best for Milk, Butter and Beef, Smooth, 
blocky, and very handsome The most use- 
ful of all breeds. Five very fine young Bulls. 
Some Heifers and Cows for sale. Also ma- 
tured Bull. 

POLAND CHINA HOGS.—The sires of our 
Boars and Sows are the greatest prize-win- 
ners of the breed, and sold for from $2,500 to 
$7,000 each. A pair of pigs of this breeding 
for $15; in the West they would cost you 
from $40 to $50. 


ARROWHEAD STOCK FARM, 


SAm’L B. Woops, - Proprietor, 
Charlottesville, Va. 


8 ERKSHIRE SWINE, Imported Strains 








IF YOU WANT THE BEST REGISTERED 


Standard Bred Horses, Jersey 
Cattle, Black Essex Hogs, 
Scotch Collie Dogs 


Rocks, 8S. L. Wyandottes, 8. C. 





Or B. P. 
Brown Leghorn, Buff and Partridge Cochin 
Bantams—and Eges in Season, address, 


OPEN VIEW FARMS, 


ROBT. L. ABERNETHY, Prop., 
MoUNT HOLLY, NORTH CAROLINA. 





THE SWIFT CREEK 


STOCK FARM 


Has on hand and must be sold, Young Jersey 
Bulls and Heifers. Also Poland China and 
Berkshire Pigs. None better bred. 


Tr. P. BRASWELL, 
North Carolina. 





Battleboro, - 
Depend on Packing-house 
Products, Especially if 


i H Y You Live in the Country ? 


PLACE YOUR ORDER NOW FOR 
A PAIR OF 


Poland China or Mam- 


moth Black Pigs, 


for Fall delivery, and raise your own 
meat. Descriptive circular furnished 
on application. Address 


JOHN A. YOUNG, 


Propr. Greensboro Nurseries, 
Greensboro, - - North Carolina. 





DUROC JERSEY HOGS 


of the highest breeding, any age or sex ready 
to ship. Service boars, breeding sows and 
gilts, a specialty. The grand sire of our herd 
as never been defeated in any show yard 
and is now valued at $6,000. 
Write for prices. 


L. M. WHITAKER & CO., 
MULBERRY, TENN. 








15 Angus Bulls at Bargain Prices ! 


Must go quick for want ofroom. Stock 
warranted Money back if not as rep- 
resented. Order to-day for a bargain. 


ALSO POLAND CHINA PIGS. 
Myer & Son, Bridgeville, Delaware. 




















Oakwood Farm. 





Jersey Cattle 


AND 


Berkshire Hogs. 


BULLS IN USE: 


Biltmore’s Torment, No. 60761; Sultan 
of Biltmore, No, 66800. In order to make 
room for spring calves will make special 
prices on bull calves from five to ten 
months old. All stock shipped guaran- 
teed to give entire satisfaction. 


R. L. SHUFORD, 
Newton, N. C. 

















Sunny Home Farm 
7 eee 


Headquarters in the South for best 
strains of 


Aberdeen Angus Cattle 


Young Bulls as good as the best. 
Write 


A. L. FRENCH, Prop., 
R. F. D. 2, Byrdville, Va. 
Farm and Station, Fitzgerald, N. C. 











FORSALE 


Registered Berkshire Boars and 
Sows from Prize Winners. 


PURE BRED 


White Wyandottes, White Plymouth 
Rocks, R. I. Reds, Pekin Ducks, 
Egg Settings and Stock. 
PINEHURST GENERAL OFEICE, 


Pinehurst, North Carolina. 




















Essex and Berkshire Pigs 


and Angus Cattle. 


A few choice male Essex pigs, and sme 
fine Berkshires, single and in pairs. Also 
one fine registered Angus Bull, 3 to 4 years 
old, and one young Bull 15 months old. Price 
cheap. Quality, size, etc., considered. 


L. G. JONES, Tobaccoville, N. C. 





Home of the Champions 





Stunner and Perfect Challenger are at the 
head of my great Poland China herd. Thirty- 
five spring pigs for the season’s trade and 
more sows to hear from. I guarantee my 
nage to please or no sale. onesty is my 
policy. E. 8S. WRIGHT, 

Brush Creek, Tenn., Route No. 1. 








BERKSHIRES ! 


We have pigs from 
the best of register- 
stock for sale at 
bargains. 


Cottage Grove Farm, 


GREENSBORO, N. C. 


~ PIEDMONT SHORTHORNS. 


The * Baby Beef’ kind, well-bred. Some 
good youngsters for sale. Write your wants; 
I can supply them at lowest prices. 


JOHN M. KESTER, Kings Mountain,N.C. 


Breeder and Dealer in Shorthorn Cattle. 














Occoneechee Farm 


RRS is ADORED AS I 
FOR SALE 


200 White Pekin Ducks. 
50 Muscovy Ducks. 

100 Brown Leghorns. 
50 White Plymouth Rocks. 
50 Barred Plymouth Rocks 
50 Young Belgian Hares. 

2 Tamworth Boars, 11 mos. old, en- 
titled to registration. Fine 
Individuals. 

A few good Milk Cows. 


Address Occoneechee Farm, 
DURHAM, N. C. 











be carefully tagged. 

All soiled locks of wool and es- 
pecially those about the udder should 
be removed. This is very necessary, 
as lambs when very small will often 
get these stray locks of -wool into 
their mouths and pérhaps pull more 
or less of the wool into their stom- 
achs which may cause serious trou- 
ble. A good many lambs die each 
spring from this cause and the care- 
less shepherd will never know how 
the troubfe originated. 


A Good Job for a Rainy Day. 


This work may be performed dur- 
ing stormy weather when little could 
be done outside and will pay well 
for the little time it takes. Be es- 
pecially careful of the ewe at this 
time. No rough handling must be 
allowed. One of the essential quali- 
ties of the successful stockmen is the 
ability to see and know what wants 
doing and then do it on time. 

When the first lambs are three 
weeks old, they will be able to make 
use of a little grain. A creep-hole 
should then be provided where the 
lambs may get away from the flock 
and back of this creep a low, flat- 
bottomed trough should be placed 
with a slat a few inches (perhaps 
six) above the top and supported 
by pieces nailed on to either end of 
the trough. This slat is used so 
that the lambs may be able to get 
their heads into the trough but not 
their feet. There is nothing a young, 
fat lamb likes better than to prance 
up and down in his feed trough, and 
while we like to provide him with 
everything he likes, yet we have to 
draw the line somewhere. 


Feed Liberally. 

This feed trough should be pro- 
vided at all times with a sprinkling 
of bran and cracked corn, but this 
feed should not be allowed to re- 
main in the trough from day to day, 
but should be cleaned out daily and 
fresh feed provided. The aim of the 
shepherd should be to remove every 
obstacle from the path of the young 
lamb, so that he may have no excuse 
if he does not do his best. It will 
aid the young lamb in acquiring the 
grain-eating habit if the shepherd 
will shove the first animals gently 
through the creep and place a little 
of the feed in their mouths. The 
lads—if you are lucky enough to 
have them—will like nothing better 
than teaching the youngsters to eat. 
But you will have to watch carefully 
or the girls will get to going into 
the lamb pen also. 

Get the lambs tame and keep them 
so; it means fast and cheap growing. 
The lambs will appreciate a small, 
neat hay rack of their own in which 
the best quality of peavine or clover 
hay may be at their disposal at all 
times. 


At 60 to 90 Days, Ship to the Butcher 


When the lambs are sixty to nine- 
ty days old, and fat as pigs, write 
to the leading butchers in the sur- 
rounding towns and also to those 
located in cities within reasonable 
distance, and ascertain who can 
handle your lambs to the best advan- 
tage. If you find it to your interest 
to ship by express to a city market, 
build a nice, light, neat crate out of 
new dressed lumber. On the crate 
tack one of your farm cards, or two 
or three of them, so that every one 
who is attracted by that fine crate of 
lambs will know where they came 
from, and where more may be found. 
It pays to advertise a good thing. 

A. L. FRENCH. 

R. F. D. 2, Byrdville, Va. 















© our 
¥ ‘*Breeders’ Directory’’ and the 
© list of exclusive poultry breeders 
¢ who solicit your trade in this 
d column. 

‘ 

@ 
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Consult the advertisers in 


Advertising Rates:—Display ads, $1 
per inch, per insertion; without dis- 
play, 3 cents per insertion for each 
word, figure or initial. 
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GIANT STRAIN PURE-BRED 
MAMMOTH BRONZE TURKEYS. 


Bred from select stock, large bone and beau- 
tiful plumage. Can furnish pairs and trios 
from different matings. Mrs. EUGENE 
TRANSOU, Stratford, Alleghany Co., N. C. 


Choice Poultry Stock! 


Standard-bred February and March hatched 
Cockerels, S. C. White Leghorns, Buff Or — 
tons, White Plymouth Rocks and lae 
Minorcas $1.50 and $2.00 each. Also eggs for 
hatching from the above strains. 


FOX HALL POULTRY FARM, 
R. F. D. No. 8, . Norfolk, Va. 


Hardin’s Crescent Strain S. C. White 
Leghorns and White Wyandottes 


won the blue at nearly all the Southern 
Shows during the past season. Acknowl- 
edged everywhere the world’s greatest combi- 
nation laying and exhibition strain. Write 
to-day for free catalog and price list. Our 
birds are mortgage lifters. 


W. H. HARDIN, Valle Crucis, N. C. 











EGGS, $1.50 FOR SETTING OF 15. 


. S. C. White and Brown 
sy, Leghorns, White Wyan- 
dottes, B. P. Rocks, 
Houndans, Black Minor- 
cas, Light Brahmas, and 
C. I. Games. 

Large Pekin Duck Eggs, $1.25 for 13. 
Send a folder; it’s free. 


NEVIN POULTRY YARDS, 
R, F. D. 7, Box 46, Charlotte, N. C. 











RELIABLE POULTRY FARM, 


DILLSBORO, N. C., 


Breeders of the ‘‘MOST RELIABLE 
STRAINS” S. C. White Leghorns, S. 
C. Brown Leghorns, White and Bar- 
red Plymouth Rocks, S. C. Black 
Minorcas, White Wyandottes. 

25 yards of pure Pit Games. 

Not the cheapest, but the ‘‘MOST 
RELIABLE.” 

Eggs for sitting our specialty this 
season, 














White Wyandottes, 
S. C. B. Leghorns, 
War-Horse Pit Games, 


Bred on separate yards from selected stock 
of the bestatrains that money can buy. 


8, J. GUYER, Waynesville, N. C. 





EGGS FOR HATCHING 

Rhode Island Reds, Rose and Single Comb. 

Prize Stock. Hardy and Prolific. No breed 

of fowls excel them as layers and general 

utility. Circular free. Eggs per 15 $2.00, Prize 
ens $3.00. WEST DURHAM POU!-TRY 
ARM, West Durham, N.C. 


4 Conkey's famous book tells you how to 
in thatcondition. Regular price 25 cents but for a lin..ted 

time free to those sending 1 poet for postage and the names 

oftwo other poultry keepers. WRITE TO-DAY. 

The G. E. Conkey Co., 335 Ottawa Bidg., Clevoland, 0. 





ON POULTRY DISEASES FREE. Ahealthy, 
strong, vigorous flock is the only kind that pays. 
keep your tlock 





FINE BIRDS FOR SALE—Pen of Barred 
Rocks; Trios of Buff Dottes; Cockerels of Buff 
Orps. Prices $1.00 and upwards. P. H. Poin- 


dexter, Donnaha, N.C 
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W. L. DOUGLAS 
*3.50 &*3.00 Shoes 


BEST IN THE WORLD 
W.L.Douglas $4 Gilt Edge line 
cannotbeequalledatany price / #: 


To Shoe Dealers: 
W._L. Douglas’ Job- 
bing House is the most 
complete in this country 
Send for Catalog 





















A. ' ; 
SHOES FOR EVERYBODY AT ALL PRICES. 

Men’s Shoes, $5 to $1.50. 

to $1.25. Women’s Shoes, $4.00 to 

Misses’ & Children’s Shoes, $2.25 to $1.00, 
Try W. L, Douglas Women’s, Misses and 

Children’s shoes; for style, fit and wear 

they excel other makes. 

If I could take you into my large 
factories at Brockton, Mass.,and show 
you how carefully W.L. Douglas shoes 
are made, you would then understand 
why they hold their shape, fit better, 
wear longer, and are of greater value 
than any other make. 

Wherever you live, you can obtain W. L. 
Douglas shoes. His name and price is stam 
on the bottom, which protects you against high 
prices and inferior shoes. Take no substi«e 
tute. Ask your dealer for W. L. Douglas shoes 
and insist upon having them. 

Fast Color Eyelets used; they will not wear brassy. 
Write for itlustrated Catalog of Fall Styles. 
»L. DOUGLAS, Dept. @ Brockton, Mass. 


Seed Wheat, Oats and Rye. 


Purple Straw Wheat, recleaned, per 
bushel. f. o. b. Hillsboro, N. C._------. $110 

Pool, recleaned, f. o. b. Hillsboro, N.C., 1 10 

The Pool W heat stood at the head of the 
tests at Tennessee Experiment Sta- 
tion four years. It is a promising 
Smooth head wheat. 
































Fultz, f. o. b. Richmond, Va., per bus., 1 10 
Red May, f. o. b. Richmond, Va., per 
bushel 110 
Purple Straw, f. o. b. Richmond, Va., 
per bushel 115 
Golden Chaff, f. o. b. Richmond, Va., 
6 ea 1 20 
Bearded Fulcaster, f. 0. b. Richmond, 
Va., per bushel 110 
Red Rust Proof Oats, f. o. b. Richmond, 
Va., per bushel 57 
Virginia Winter Gray, Fancy. f. o. b. 
Richmond, Va., per bushel ---__-_.___. 76 
a Oats, Choice, f. o. b. Richmond, 
a., per bushel____ ee 87 
Winter Rye, f. 0. b., Richmond, Va., per 
bushel _____- 83 





Price of other seeds on application. 
T. B. PARKER, S. B. A., 
RALEIGH, N. C. 


THE CHEAPEST 


FARM LANDS 


in the United States to-day—soil, 
climate, markets, transportation 
facilities, and all considered— 


Aré Southern Lands. 


They are tbe best and most desirable in the 
country for the truck and fruit-grower, the 
stock raiser, the dairymap and general 
farmer. 

The South has quick and cheap rail ac- 
cess to the greatest markets in America. 

The South has seaports and a growing 
foreign trade. Its ports are nearest Europe, 
the West Indies, South America, the Pana- 
ma and the Orient. 

The South contributed nearly 700 millions 
of dollars to the 1,700 miliions of exports last 
ye 





ar. 

The South hasa mild and healthful cli- 
mate, plenty of fuel, good water, soils yield- 
ing a greater variety of products than avy 
other part of the country, excellent school 
facilities and every advantage desired by 
law-abid' 1g and intelligent citizens. 

The South has extensive forests, veins of 
coal, deposits of ore, quarries of marble and 
stone, beds of clay, and many other minerals 
and metals 

The South is in need of more settlers to 
buy vacant land, to raise farm stuff and sell 
it,and buy wagons, implements, furniture 
and household supplies, and put some money 
in the bank. 


Reasons why the South is the most de- 
sirable part of the country for the home- 
seeker, manufacturer, and business man 
supplied by 


M. V. RICHARDS, 


Land and Industrial Agent, Southern Rail- 
way and Mobile & Ohio Railroad, 


WASHINGTON, D. C. 





Teaching Agriculture in Country 
Schools. 


Neither in North or South Carolina is This Law Being Enforced as It 
Should be—Need of Action, 


Messrs. Editors: Of all the valua- 
ble resources of the South, none pos- 
sess greater possibilities than our 
brain resources, if properly utilized. 
Thousands are reading agricultural 
literature, and are being benefited by 
it, but many of these even are slow 
to see and slow to act; while the 
masses, bumbering millions, are drift- 
ing—taking a game of chance with 
nature instead of informjng them- 
selves and intelligently harnessing 
nature to some definite purpose. It 
does seem to me that one of the 
greatest needs of the South is an 
awakening among our educated and 
among our educators which will fa- 
cilitate industrial education in the 
public schools, where the masses can 
so easily be reached. 

It is not enough that we have 600 
to 1,000 students per year in each 
of our agricultural colleges. 

We should embrace a like course 
(elementary) in our public and high 
school courses of study for the hun- 
dreds of thousands of children who 
can never reach any but such schools. 

Under such an arrangement, the 
masses will awake, early in life, to 
the possibilities of the soil to which 
they will necessarily be pinned for 
life, but not to a life of servitude 
such as will result from a neglect of 
the industrial feature in our educa- 
tional system. 

Just exactly how to launch such a 
campaign, however, is the problem. 
South Carolina has had for more 
than ten years, a statute requiring 
that the elements of agriculture be 
taught in the public schools; yet out 
of an enrollment of more than 300,- 
00V0 children, there is only 3-10 of 
1 per cent studying this branch. Even 
the boys of your appreciative sub- 
scribers in this State seem to be for- 
gotten so far as this matter is con- 
cerned with their education. In one 
sense, everything is being educated 
away from the industrial, away from 
the practical, toward the professional, 
toward the impractical—unfitted in- 
stead of fitted for the life which the 
greater part is destined to lead. 

My purpose, Mr. Editor, is to re- 
sound the alarm, and beg that you 
give “line upon line and precept upon 
precept” until you “rub it in’ if 
necessary. 

I would not be regarded as pessi- 
mistic, however. The signs of the 
times are favorable. We have more 
helpful literature of the industrial 
kind than the world has ever pre- 
viously witnessed. The masses, to 
some extent, are reading, and we 
realize that a revolution along this 
line is slowly brewing and that (as 
most revolutions have come) it will 
come eventually, at the demand of 
the common people, driven by stern 
Necessity, the mother of great re- 
forms. Come it must, and come it 
will, but this process is slow, and is 
fraught with too much loss of time 
and too much suffering. 

In some way we must reach our 
educators and awaken them to the 
importance of this matter, from the 
teacher of teachers to the teachers 
themselves. ‘‘Like teacher, like pu- 
pil.’’ If our teachers and other edu- 
cational heads go at this work in 
a half-hearted way or perform the 
work under protest, as it were, we 
need hope for but little even when 
such a course of study is put into 
operation. 





WADE H. BARTON, 
Department of Education, Columbia, 
S. C. 





Our advertisers are reliable. 








Cotton Goods Rising. 

The price of cotton goods is rising, 
very probably on account of the short 
cotton crop. 

The following from the New York 
Commercial on the advance in cotton 
goods will show that there is some- 
thing in the report that the cotton 
crop is short: 

In the primary market it is stated 
that buyers are now taking goods 
with less reluctance than was the 
case earlier in the week. They real- 
ize how short supplies are in first 
hand and believe they are safe in tak- 
ing stock at present valuations. Many 
buyers have tried to conceal the urg- 
ency of their heeds, in the hope of 
getting some concession’ granted 
them. But this has ceased to be their 
policy and they openly admit they 
want goods and are willing to pay 
sellers their price. For spot delivery, 
the cutting-up of trade has been 
forced to accept special constructions 
in lower count cloths than they are 
accustomed to use. These specials 
have brought values far above their 
proportionate worth. Discussing the 
question of delivery, selling agents 
state that the labor scarcity in the 
South is acting as a serious impedi- 
ment to the filling of orders. The 
high cotton is spinning grades in act- 
ing as a check to New England mills, 
so that both East and South produc- 
tion is being retarded. This operates 
strongly in keeping values on cotton 
goods regular throughout the mar- 
ket. Jobbers are doing a steady busi- 
ness in all departments, as the store 
trade and sales made by road men 
show no diminution on account of 
prices. In fact, goods as offered by 
jobbers, are comparatively cheap. In 
the woolen division of the primary 
market it is stated that values on the 
1906 heavyweights that are regular, 
and that suitngs and over-coatings in 
staple grades are in quite active de- 
mand. 





Fall Plowing of Stubble. 


In a previous article we have point- 
ed out the advantages of fall plowing 
on sod land, especially of blue grass 
or other sods of long standing, Fall 
plowing of stubble is a somewhat dif- 
ferent proposition. In either case 
the object is the same—the prepa- 
ration of an ideal seed bed. Whether 
the seed bed is prepared by fall plow- 
ign or spring plowing, there are three 
objects that must be borne in mind. 
First, the soil must be loosened to a 
considerable depth in order to re- 
eeive the rain and carry the water 
downward. Second, the water which 
is carried downward into the sub- 
soil must be brought back again to 
the surface soil where the seed is 
germinating. Third, water thus 
drawn up again should be conducted 
through the plant and not wasted by 
evaporation, and for this purpose be- 
fore the seed is planted the upper 
two or three inches of the soil must 
be in such condition that the roots 
will have ample room for develop- 
ment, and especially in the drier sec- 
tions of the country there must be 
a lid, so to speak, put on the cistern, 
or the water-holding portion of the 
soil, in order to prevent waste. This 
is particularly true in the case of 
corn, and can be provided for by 
maintaining the soil mulch. Keep- 
ing this distinctly in mind, the farmer 
can determine for himself, under 
the varying conditions and circum- 
stances under which farming is done, 
the methods best calculated to secure 
this end.—Exchange. 
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VARIOUS LASTS 
AND LEATHERS 

‘ Neat styles for the 
well groomed gentleman- 
The tough texture of the mate- 
rial used insures long-wear. 
CRADDOCK: TERRY CO, vrncipurs 


WAe 


FREE TO YOU 


ON 30 DAYS TRIAL 
THIS FAMOUS SPOTLESS 































WRITE us a postal card to day and we will ship 
you at once, freight prepaid, this wonderful wash- 
ing machine and wringer. It comes right to your depot 
without any trouble or expense on your part. 
Try it for 30 days, give it the hardest kind of a test 
and then, if not satisfactory, send it back to us by 
freight and we will pay charges back too. If you do 
like It We Will Make the Payments on Such Easy 
Instalments that any one can buy it. 


STOP SERIOUSLY TO THINK 
ine a fairer offer than this. Cul 


less was not one of the 








if you could ima: 
we make it if t 
washers in the world. Moreover there are no strings 
to this offer, it is a square deal and is just as it is wnt- 
ten. ur less Washer is honestly made of 
Selected Virginia White Cedar—is steam tight—has 
all its hani losed—no danger of a or 
clothing being caught—is ball bearing like a bicy- 
cle and is the only machine made in the world that is 
automatically lubricated ; that is why it runs soeasily. 
Send to day for particulars of this remarka 
Machine. 








SpPoTLess Company, INC. 
Box 364 AC Richmond, Va. 


Box 564 Chicago, or Box 89 New York. 

















» OLD VIRGINIA FARMS ..::: 


ow Prices, Mild Climate. Free Illustrated 
~ Catalog, Largest list Farms in State. This 
is the country for the Northern Farmer. 

We want to hear from every man 

who desires to_better_his condition. 
, Casselman & Co., ichmond, Va. 
Lurence Casselman, Former Auditor MeLean County, N.D. 
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Bi bh Five ge Ge 


If you have wool to sell for cash, ex- 
change for goods, or be manufactured, 
ship it to 


CHATHAM MANUFACTURING CO., 
ELKIN. N. C. 
They pay highest market price and 


guarantee satisfaction. Write them for 
terms and samples, 
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“< OUR YOUNG PEOPLE 








** THE BROOK.” 


BY EUNICE L. 


|Prize Photograph in November 


HOWE, AGE 14. (GOLD BADGE.) 


“St. Nicholas League” Contest. 








Can You Answer the Others ? 


A Bright 


Dear Mr. Editor: 
Farmer of November list you 
published the questions: “‘What to 
Kind Out in November.” I have an- 
swered only a part of them, but I 
some other girl may answer 
what I failed with. I am doing my 
work by myself. We all like The 
Progressive Farmer very much. Here 
ure my answers: 

1. The locust makes its noise by 
the anterior wing. 

2. The cricket has upwards of a 

hundred and thirty traverse ridges 
on the under side of one of the 
nervures of the wing, over which are 
rapidly scraped a smooth projecting 
nervure on the opposite wing. 
3. The Robins have not come yet 
this section. They will not be 
until china berries are ripe, 
when—sad to relate—they will get 
drunk. The crows have. already 
flown to their winter home. 

4. The Purple Martin ranges from 
ihe frontier of Patagonia to within 
ihe Aretie Circle, but its numbers are 
in certain localities subject to sud- 
den diminutions, which have been 
satisfactorily accounted for. 

5. The Goldren rod usually is 
found in colonies—patches here and 
there, with few straggling plants be- 
tween. 

6. The Asters grow in colonies. 

7. Asters and Goldenrods drop 
their seeds and come about the same 
place. 

8. The Sweet Clover will surren- 
der its place to other plants because 
the succulent roots are easily killed 


sive 


hope 


to 
here 


by more vigorous plants, such as 
Bermuda grass. 
~9. I can’t answer. 

10. The mustard drops its seed 
on the ground. The wheat seed is 


seattered by the farmer. The thistle 
bursts its pod, and the seed with their 
downy covering fly away. The milk- 


weed seed has a downy covering 
Which fly away. The ash drops its 
seed. The hickory tree drops its 


nuts which bury in the ground and 


spring up. The wild parsnip——-some- 
one else must answer. 

11. The Wooly - bear or Ague 
worm, late in the fall, spins a web 


around itself and changes to a chrys- 
alis from which a butterfly comes out 
in the spring. Many green worms 
wrap themselves in leaves and remain 


a kind of larva until warm weather. 
12. The leaves would fall off if 
there was no frost—the sap goes 


down and there would be nothing to 
nourish them, 

13. Some of the trees and shrubs 
already have their next spring buds 


South Carolina Girl Answers Nearly All the Inquiries Re- 
cently Propounded in The Progressive 


Farmer. 


In the Progres- | on them, such as the lilac and pau- 


lonia. 

14. Moths, such as 
moth, fly in daylight. 
fly at dusk. 

15. The butterflies go to the thistle 


the cabbage 
Many others 


bloom because they get the yellow 
dust on their wings from it. 

16. I can’t answer. 

17. Yes, worker bees’ kill the 


drones at this time of year. 

18. On the 22nd of September the 
suns rays are vertical at the equator. 
On the 


21st of December the suns 
rays are vertical at the Tropic of 
Capricorn. Now I cannnot answer 


exactly this question, but won’t some 
young friend answer for me? 

With best wishes for the Progres- 
sive Farmer, I am, 

Your young friend, 
ADDIE L. SHEALY. 

Laurens, S. C. 

[Here the Editor’s heartiest 
congratulations to young Miss Shea- 
ty. He only hopes that thousands 
ot other bright boys and girls of The 
Progressive Farmer Family tackled 
our November 1st questions as in- 
telligently and with half much 
success. ] 


are 


as 


THE 


ARTFUL SQUIRREL. 
Their Tricks and Manners in Escape 
and Concealment. 


You may find many a squirrel in 
ihe course of your tramp, but no one 
alike exactly in their methods of at- 
tempted escape or concealment. The 
Ways and means of the little rascal 
ure legion. One may flatten himself 
yut against the gray patch on the 
back of a tree trunk, absolutely mo- 
tionless, and unless in your earnest, 
steadfast looking you can detect an 
ar or shoulder in relief against the 


sky you might as well abandon the 
search. Another may lie along a 
bough flattened at full length; but 


here the tell-tale ears are more easily 
silhouetted. Still another may crouch 
drawn up in a fork; and here the 
thing to look for is the fluffy tip of 
that little signal flag which always 
works and waves and jerks and sig- 
bravely when danger is not 
in the air. Or one may gather him- 
self up in a bunch to imitate a knot 


nals so 


or knob; and here he can very well 
tell when you have spied him out. 
He will catch your eye even as you 


catch the eye of an acquaintance in 
au crowd and will instantly limber up 





for head-long flight, leaping from 
tree to tree until he vanishes over 
the ridge.—Field and Stream. 



























































In most houses there is a room without 
proper heating facilities—to say nothing 
of chilly hallways. Even though the 


heat of your stoves or furnace should be 
inadequate to warm the whole house there 
need not be one cold spot if you have a 


PERFECTION 
Oil Heater 


(Equipped with Smokeless Device) 


It will heat a room in no time and will keep it warm and cozy. Oper- 
ated as easily as a lamp and perfectly safe. Wick cannot be turned 
too high or too low. Gives no smoke or smell because fitted 
with unique smokeless device. Can be carried about, 
which cannot be done with an ordinary stove. The 
Perfection Oil Heater is superior to all other oil 
heaters and is an ornament to any home. Made in 
two finishes—nickel] and japan. Brass oil fount beau- 
tifully embossed. Holds four quarts of oil and burns 
nine hours. Every heater warranted. If not at your 
dealer’s write nearest agency for descriptive circular. 


RAO Lam is the safest and best 

p all-round household 
lamp. Made of brass throughout 
and nickel-plated. Equipped with latest improved 
burner. Every lamp warranted. An ornament to any 
room whether library, dining-room, parlor or bed- 
room. Write to nearest agency if not at your dealer’s. 


STANDARD OIL COMPANY 











““Royster’s Fertilizers”’ 


FOR WHEAT 


Be ames | zee 


Aré Especially Doubled Milled, 


MAKING THEM VERY DRY AND EASILY 
USED IN MECHANICAL DRILLS 





Ask your dealer for 


“ROYSTER’S’’ 


AND TAKE NO OTHER, 





Trade mark on every sack. 


TRADE MARK 


e e ° 
REGISTERED 








F. 8. ROYSTER GUANO 60.. 


NORFOLK, VA. 


NOTE.—AI]I goods put up in extra heavy bags. 





The Advertisers in The Progressive Farmer 


Are men and firms of known reliability, and willdo asthey promise. When writing 
for catalogues, prices, etc., and especially when you write to make purchases, please re- 
member to say, ‘‘I saw your ad. in THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER.” 
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THE AGRICULTURAL PUBLISHING CO. 


(Organized 1903.) 





OFFICE: 106 Wrst MARTIN STREET 





SUBSCRIPTION RATES: 
Single Subscription, l year, - - $1.00 
Single Subscription, 6 months, - 55 
Single Subscription, 3 months, - -30 











WEEKLY ADVERTISEMENT OF 
LIDDELL COMPANY. 


Machine Shops in Charlotte, N. O., 
where Cotton Gin Machinery, Saw Mills, 
Engines, Boiler Fixtures, and other 
things are made in the largest and best 
equipped plant Of its kind in the Caro- 
linas. Twenty-eight years in busi 


heat and Oats 
FOR SALE. 


leccucteetineeancmeeneeal 


} Genuine ——_ Purple Straw seed- 
; wheat, the hardest and most prolific 
+. Variety South. 
3 Golden Chaff or Velvet Head, a fine 
large wheat, very fine. 
Price, $1 50 bushel, 60 pounds. 
Appler hen gu onal seed oatsso highly 
frecommended by Georgia Experi- 
= ment Station and most prolific variety 
«known. 
Tatum’s- iageevee winter, a fine 
gnew rolific fall growing variety, rust- 
proof and hardy as wheat. 
h Virginia Gray or Winter Turf, a fine 
‘ winter variety. 
Price of seed $1.00 per bushel, 32 
pounds; 10 bushels and over, 90 cents. 
Seed are pure, true to name and free 
«from Johnson grass or any other ob- 
noxious weed or grass seed. 
j Terms, cash with order. 


R. DO. TATUM, 


Fair View Farm, Palmetto, Ga. 








Head Blocks. 


Head blocks—what are they? Saw 
mill people know, but other people 
are more familiar with block-heads. 
Incidentally it”may be said that the 
manufacturers of saw mill machinery 
are well acquainted with both. Saw 
mill operators who are not block- 
heads know that the head-block is 
the most important part of a saw 
mill. Poor saws can be made to cut 
and poor feed works will feed, after 
a fashion, but poor head-blocks will 
ruin the product. Bad sawing means 
inaccurate sawing. The accuracy is 
dependent on the head-blocks and set 
works. This is where we come in. 
Our head-blocks and set works are 
expensive to build—the most expen- 
sive on the market—size for size— 
we believe. We have been often ask- 
ed to cheapen them, but this isn’t 
our policy. We have never yet cheap- 
ened anything we build, except by 
buying better and faster tools to make 
them, and we can’t do that. fast 
enough to keep up with ever-increas- 
ing cost of labor. We invite a care- 
ful investigation of our head-blocks 
in our shops, or in the woods. Ask 
any man who has them. Over 2,000 
have. We know what he will say, 
if he knows his business. He will 
not only tell you they are reliable, 
but will have some remarks to make 
about something that is on them call- 
ed a ‘‘Bull Dog.’”’ We ourselves may 


have something to say about these in 
another chapter. 











THE ‘“‘PEERLESS” 
. PEA HULLER. 


Indestructible teeth. 
Hulls Peas, Sorghum 
Seed and Velvet Beans. 
Write for delivered 
prices to 
PEERLESS PEA HUL- 

LER Co., 


DALTON, - GEORGIA 





G } Single-barrel, breech-loading Shot 
uns : Guns, 12 size, pistol grip, shell 
ejector; a very fine and safe gun for all kinds 
or geotng snd a bargain at $5.00, cash with 
order. J. E. RUE, tnetan. erm Vercitas, 
e Burwe eads a 
Corn Shellers ! other makes on the mar- 
ket. Made of all Iron and Steel except the 
handle. Shells any size ear of corn. Sep- 
arates corn from cobs and will last a life time 
with care. F. O. B. $8.00 cash with order. 
Address J. E. RUE, Littleton, N. C. 


DEHORNING ISN’T CRUEL 


lt may be with a saw, but not so 
D 


w. 

KEYSTONE DEHORNER 
is used. It cuts from four sides at 
once; makes a sliding, sharp shear 
cut. Any stock-raiser can do it 
easily. Nocrushing or splintering 
of horns or tearing of flesh. Done 
in 2 minutes. Send for free booklet. 
M. T. Phillips, Box 97 , Pomeroy, Pa; 


DETECTIVES 


Shrewd men wanted in every community, to 
act under instructions; previous experience not 
necessary. Send for free book of particulars. 
Grannan's Detective Bureau, 118 Cincinnati, O. 








SELL TOBACCO AND CIGARS, locally 
or traveling. Salary or commission; full 
time or side line. Good pay and promotion. 
Address Mororock TOBACCO WoRKs, Box 
K 90, Danville, Va. 











Piano Factory 





The great house of Chas. M. 
Stieff has practically established 
a small factory in connection 
with the Charlotte Wareroom for 
rebuilding, repairing, tuning 
and refinishing pianos, organs 
and fine furniture. If your 
piano or organ needs tuning, 
repairing or refinishing, or if 
you have some fine old furniture 
you would like refinished, write 
for estimates. 














All work guaranteed and 
charges as low as consistent with 
first-class workmanship. Write 
to-day. 


CHAS. M. STIEFF 


MANUFACTURER OF 





The Artistic Stieff, Shaw and Fa- 
mous Stieff Self-Player Pianos. 








SOUTHERN WAREROOM: 
5 WEST TRADE ST., 

















CHARLOTTE, N. C. 


C.H.WILMOTH, Mar. 


When writing, mention this paper. 








Start a Bank Account, 
Mr. Farmer ! 


Every farmer ought to put his surplus 
money in a bank, as The Progressive 
Farmer has so often advised. It encour- 
ages thrift, insures safety, increases your 
independence. Why not open an account 
to-day with us? Now is the accepted 
time. Deposit a little each week and 
watch your account grow. We respect- 
fully solicit your patronage. 








Safe Deposit Boxes for Rent. 


CAROLINA TRUST CO? 


RALEIGH, N. C. 


A. J. RUFFIN, President. 


LEO. D. HEARTT, Vice-President an 
Genera! Manager. 


H. F. SMITH, Cashier. 





When writing advertisers, please mention 





this paper. 


POWER 


FOR THE GRIST MILL 





tical and economical power for the 

Grist Mill, and other farm Machine: y? 

Do your own grinding, and save 
money. Let ustell you about the “Blakes- 
lee’? Gasoline Engines. Write today for 
catalog and particulars. 


White-Blakeslee Mfg. Co., 
Box G 


by you want the most convenient, prac- 


Birmingham, Ala. 





Pulis Stumps or Standing Trees. 


Clears a twoacre circle with one sitting—pulls anything the wire rope will reach; stumps, 
trees, grubs, rocks, hedges, etc. A man and a boy with one or two horses can run the 


COMBINATION STUMP PULLER, 


Stump Anchored or Self Anchoring. 


A minute and a halfis all ittakes for theordinary stump. No heavy chains or rods. Note 


the strong wire rope with patent coupler—grips the rope at any pvint. 


Does not 


chafe rope; far ahead of old-style*‘take-ups.”’ Smallest rope we furnish stands 40,000 


lbs. strain. 


It generates immense power and it's made to stand the strain. We also 


make the Iron Giant Grub and Stump machine, the I. X. L. Grubber and Hawkeye 


Grub and Stump Machine. 


Write for free illustrated catalogue. 


Largest manufacturers of Stump Pullers in the World. 


Established 1854, 





MILNE MFG. CO., 


Monmouth, tl. 





Open Furrow Oats! 





eo 


‘The Open Furrow Method of Sowing Oats 


Insures a Good Crop of Oats Every Season. 


It produces large plump grains and long full heads. 


Like most 


great discoveries it is very simple—just plant the oats in the bottom 


of a nice open furrow. 


And yet the method is in harmony with the 
teachings of nature and science. 


Almost the or ly way to sow oats, 


wheat, and peas in open furrows is to use an Oat Sower, and— 


THE BEST AND CHEAPEST OAT SOWER 


Well made 
and" oe 
Reliable 
Machine.” 


1s 


By ' removing? the 
partition this ma- 
chine becomes a fine 
Guano Distributorof 
large capacity. 

» For a moderate 
price; we make the 
best that can be got 
at any'price. oe 


THE COLE COMBINED OAT SOWER & GUANO DISTRIBUTOR. 


Can you afford not to try this great plan which thousands of farm- 
ers have proved by years of profitable experience ? 
We offer the BEST MACHINE on the market at the LOWEST PRICE of 


any. 


It is worthanore than its cost simply as a guano distributor for all 


crops. 
It is a fine pea drill. 


It sows wheat or oats, and guano at same trip in the most perfect 


nan*ier. 


‘Write for full information, or send us $8.50 and we will send 
the OAT SOWER complete, freight Prepaid to your Station. 


Don’t delay, order this Oat Sower before you forget it. 


always be glad you did it. 


You will 


Gole Manuiacturing GO., Gharlotte, N. 6. 





